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AND AFTER ASTRONAUTICS... .. 


SK the next man you meet, how many satellites are 
in orbit around the earth. And then ask another. 
We shall be surprised if either of them knows the 
answer. You may even find it difficult to answer the 
question yourself. Yet in spite the general state of 
ignorance in such matters, getting out into space is a 
vitally serious business. In the United States, two lead- 
ing members of the U.S. aircraft industry have just 
received contracts for quite considerable sums of dollars 
(in millions) for doing studies of what is involved in 
placing a man in orbit for 24 hours. In the same country 
the scope of the former National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics has been so expanded that it is now 
named the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

On November 3 an eminent member of the British 
aircraft industry, a distinguished engineer, a Fellow of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society, had been invited to 
deliver the third Sir Henry Royce Memorial lecture to 
the Derby Branch of the Royal Aeronautical Society. 
Extracts from his address will be found on page 679 of 
this issue. 

By now Air Commodore Rodwell Banks may be 
regarded as something of an elder statesman, though his 
post as deputy chairman to the Bristol-Siddeley engine 
consortium is certainly not a sinecure and consequently 
he cannot regard himself as entirely disinterested in the 
day-to-day affairs of that side of the aircraft industry 
to which he has given such distinguished service. The 
text of his discourse runs to some 6,000 words and in 
this, the eleventh of our annual airline numbers which 
have achieved international recognition, we do not have 
space to print the text of his talk in full. Thus it has 
been necessary to select the absolute essence of his 
arguments if we are to fit them into the space available. 
So many of the Air Commodore’s phrases are succinct 
that we have preferred not to attempt to summarize his 
address, but have tailored it to fit by eliminating 
arguments and comment. 

A week earlier in Copenhagen, NATO's Advisory 
Group for Aeronautical Research and Development, 
under the ever-youthful Dr. Theodore von Karman, 
had been holding its first conference on Space 
Technology. We count ourselves fortunate in being able 
to present an eye-witness report of this event to our 
Teacers. 

List week we presented the first detailed report on the 
Bris‘ol Bloodhound which as all our readers will know 
is a remarkably effective ground-to-air anti-aircraft 


missile. There has been a certain amount of scepticism 
about guided missiles but the fortunate few hundred 
members and guests of the Royal Aeronautical Society 
who attended that very remarkable lecture by Mr. David 
Farrar last week were able to see a film of a Bloodhound 
seeking out and destroying a Meteor target drone. The 
film sequence showed the launch of the missile, the burn- 
out and separation of the boosters and then the relentless 
chase by the Bloodhound. As most people know the 
Bloodhound does not rely on scenting out its prey as does 
its canine namesake; its homing radar is locked on to the 
radar reflections emitted by the target which has been 


identified and “ illuminated” by a suitable number of 


ground stations. From the film one could see that the 
missile system appears to work over a considerable range 
and up to remarkable heights. 

This week we are able to publish the first illustrated 
report of an R.A.F. Bloodhound base. Nevertheless, 
this can only be regarded as a beginning and it will be 
some time before this country has its own-built Long 
Range Ballistic Missile. But it must be noted that Air 
Commodore Banks emphasizes the fact that the ICBM 
represents in practice the lower limit of astronautics. 
And this new science of astronautics points the way to 
more potent methods of warfare. The IRBM and the 
ICBM, even when they do replace the manned fighter 
are not the ultimate. Already we can expect to see 
observation and jump-down satellites. The latter is the 
orbiting weapon which can be signalled to leave its orbit 
and dive on a chosen -target anywhere on the earth’s 
surface. Clearly, there is no ultimate weapon in either 
offense or defence. 

Just how seriously this work is taken by the U.S. 
Defence Authorities may be gauged by certain 
disclosures made at the Copenhagen conference. The 
papers there were introduced by Major-General B. A. 
Schriever, commander of the ballistic missiles depart- 
ment of the U.S.A.F. Spending by the U.S. is now at the 
rate of $1,500 million per annum on missiles. The 
100,000 missile workers are led by 15,000 scientists. 
Authorities in this country reckon that an industry of 
150,000 men will meet all our aeronautical needs! 

In such circumstances it is certainly a matter for 
wonder that there should be any complacency about this 
country’s defences. Far from being the ultimate the 
long-range ballistic missiles are only a beginning. The 
suggestion that we need a Minister of Aviation and 
Astronautics is no idle kite; we have to get our young 
technologists into the Astronautical Sciences. 
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MATTERS OF MOMENT 


Last Year’s Exports Equalled 


URING the first nine months of this year the value of the 
aircraft industry's exports was only £151,000 less than the 
figure for the whole of 1957. 

Tota! aviation exports from the end of the War until the end 
of September, 1958, amounted to more than £748 million worth. 
For the first nine months the total, £116,320,156, was 484% 
above the 1957 equivalent figure and represented an annual 
total of £155 million compared with last year’s record 
£1164 million. 

The September figure—£9,917,710—was made up of aircraft 
and parts, £5,265,279; aero-engines, £4,206,919 (the third 
highest monthly total ever); electrical appliances, £247,084; 
tyres, £48,144, and aeronautical instruments, £150,284. The 
United States was our best customer with £1,513,282 (Conti- 
nental Airlines’ Viscounts probably playing a large part) 
followed by India £994,348 and West Germany £941,282. 

In the first nine months the total of £116,320,156 consisted of 
aircraft and parts, £75,413,109 (674% up on the 1957 equivalent 
total); aero-engines, £36,567,167 (264% increase); electrical 
appliances, £2,489,805; tyres, £416,602, and aeronautical instru- 
ments, £1,433,473. Leading buyers of aircraft and parts were 
India, £14,917,584; Canada, £13,331,199; the U.S., £9,680,009; 
West Germany, £7,674,012; Australia, £2,779,344, with the 
Netherlands, Iraq, the Irish Republic, France, New Zealand and 
the Union of South Africa buying £1 million worth or more. 

Dollar earnings from the U.S. and Canada totalled almost 
£23 million worth, compared with £9 million worth during the 
whole of 1957. Full dollar earnings cannot be finally assessed 
as the aero-engine and component totals are not broken down 
into separate countries. 


Memorial to Lord Trenchard 


N the House of Commons last week the Prime Minister moved 

that the House should consider an address to H.M. The Queen 
for a monument to the memory of Marshal of the R.A.F. 
Viscount Trenchard. Mr. Macmillan said that the nation owed 
to the R.A.F. a debt beyond all measure, but in remembering 
this they should remember the man whom the Service regard as 
their father and founder. 

“ The impress of Lord Trenchard’s personality and the stamp 
of his mind are still to be found in every branch and depart- 
ment of the Service. He came to flying after a distinguished 
career as a soldier. ... When the Royal Flying Corps was 
formed, in 1912, he was already in his 40th year and near 
the age limit for would-be pilots. But to a mind such as 
Trenchard’s the challenge of the air was irresistible. Within 
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DISTINGUISHED TRIO.—Mr. Whitney Straight (left), Major 
Jack Stewart and Lord Brabazon exchange reminiscences 
before the dinner held at the Royal Aero Club on October 28 
to commemorate the introduction of the D.H.Comet 4 into 
B.O.A.C. service. Members of the de Havilland Aircraft 
Company were the guests. 


a few months of learning to fly he found himself Chief 
Staff Officer at the Central Flying School... . 

“Lord Trenchard served as Chief of Air Staff, with one 
short break, for 11 years. When he left the Air Ministry 
in 1930 the R.A.F. had been established on sure foundations. 
He had built wisely and he had built well. The statue which 
we now seek to erect to him will be a visible expression of 
the honour in which the nation holds him.” 


Vertol Progress 


N unexpected visitor to London recently was Mr. K. B. 
“Pip” Gillmore, now assistant to the chief engineer of 
the Vertol Aircraft Corporation of America, and at one time 
chief designer of the de Havilland propeller division and later 
chief aerodynamicist in Bristol’s helicopter division. He has 


TAKING SHAPE.—The first Convair 880 is now in final 

assembly at San Diego and is to be rolled out next month 

This and the third aircraft are to T.W.A. layout and will be 

used in the certification programme, together with No. 2 (for 

structural testing) and No. 4 to Delta Airlines’ layout. A full- 
scale fuselage test specimen will also be used. 
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CONWAYS FOR BOEING.—Seen at 
Seati'e with the first of two Rolls- 
Royce Conway by-pass turbojets 
destined for use in the first Boeing 
707-420 are, left to right, Mr. Norman 
Glover, Rolls-Royce, Ltd., Mr. T. G. 
Baker, U.S. Customs; Mr. Ivor Lusty, 
B.0.A.C., and Mr. Gunther Paulgen, 
Boeing Airplane Co. 


been on an engineering liaison tour 
visiting various European countries in 
which Vertol helicopters are operated. 
He to!d us that the Vertol 76 tilt-wing 
VTOL aircraft has now done some 
20-30 hours of flying and accomplished 
about 20 transitions from pure hovering 
to full forward flight and back again. 
It has also made a large number of 
STOL take-offs and landings. With the 
wing set at 50° ground runs of the order 
of 50-60 ft. have been achieved. The 
development flying programme is con- 
tinuing and at present is planned to 
provide more transition data. 

It has already been established that, 
from a hovering start with the wing 
vertical, as the wing is tilted forward 
and the aircraft starts to move forward 
it takes about 15 sec. to reach an aero- 
plane configuration with the wing at 11° 
and flying at about 80 knots. The con- 
trols are mechanically “ mixed ” in such 
a way that the aircraft is controllable at 
all wing angles. In the hovering condition it is controlled as a 
pure helicopter with two small ducted fans at the tail giving 
directional control and differential collective pitch of the two 
rotors used for lateral control. When the aircraft is in the 
aeroplane configuration, normal aircraft controls, with orthodox 
elevator, rudder and aileron surfaces, are used. Between these 
two extremes there is a gradual phasing out from one set of 
controls to the other. Except at the extremes it would appear 
that there is always a bit of both control systems operating. 

Vertol’s other new project, the Vertol 107 twin-turbine, twin- 
rotor helicopter (the prototype for the YHC-1 intended for 
the U.S. Army) has now flown for more than 50 hours. Most 
of the strain-gauge programme has been completed as well as 
the vibration and stability test programmes. Mr. Gillmore told 
us that the 107 is capable of being flown hands-off for 5 min. 
without deviating to any marked degree from its set course. 
This has been made possible by the use of the Vertol Stability 
Augmentation System (SAS) which is essentially a rate gyro 
feeding corrected signals into the control system. It is linked 
into the system between the power actuator and the rotor 
through a secondary servo having 25% authority. It will thus 
feed corrective movements into the control circuit without 
moving the pilot’s control; but as it employs a limited authority 
servo it can be overridden as required. The Vertol SAS was 
originally developed on their HUP-4 helicopter. 
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G. H. Handasyde 


S briefly recorded last week, George H. Handasyde died on 
October 21. 

He had begun designing aeroplanes as early as 1908, when. 
along with Mr. H. P. Martin, he produced a small Humber- 
powered monoplane behind a pub near the Welsh Harp. When 
the partnership moved to Brooklands in 1910 they soon gained 
a reputation for turning out beautifully made aeroplanes, and 
on the outbreak of the First World War in 1914 were awarded a 
contract to build B.E.2Cs. Their own designs included the S.1 
single-seater, which flew at 88 m.p.h. on an 80-h.p. Gnome 
engine; the famous G.100 Elephant used by No. 27 Squadron, 
and finally the F.4 Buzzard, another single-seater, which was 
among the fastest aircraft in the World at the end of the War. 

Lack of engines prevented the F.4 from going into service, 
but when the War ended the Aircraft Disposal Co., which had 
some hundreds of surplus aircraft and engines at Croydon, took 
them over, fitted them with Nimbus engines and turned them 
into very effective civil aeroplanes. Some of them did well in 
the Aerial Derby contests. In fact developments of the Buzzard 
were still among the fastest aircraft as late as 1926. 

When Martinsyde, Ltd., as the company became known in 
1915, closed down, Handasyde started on his own and built a 
passenger monoplane with twin nosewheels and tail-up attitude, 
foreshadowing the tricycle design of today. But for various 
reasons in that difficult period no quantity production resulted. 

Later Handasyde re-designed Fritz Koolhoven’s monoplane 
for Marcel Desoutter, and thereafter went to the British Aircraft 
Manufacturing Co., which was building versions of the German 
Klemm monoplane at Hanworth. 

In THE AEROPLANE of April 11, 1947, C.G.G. produced one 
of his “ vivatuaries” on the occasion of Handasyde’s 75th 
birthday. In it he wrote:— 

“ Handasyde . . . became the first of the great aircraft designer- 
constructors to score his three-quarter-century. I use the word 
‘great’ advisedly, because, although the famous Martinsyde firm 
was wound up shortly after 1918, its aircraft, whether genuine 
‘ Tinsides’ or built under contract to Government design, were 
unbeaten for quality of workmanship. And apart from that, 
* Handy ” himself was one of the earliest experimenters. 

“* Handy” had a gift of sarcasm, irony and invective which was 
the envy of the inhabitants of that self-legislative republic which was 
Brooklands.” 

it is of some interest that Mr. (now Sir) Sydney Camm was 
among the young apprentices who worked under Handasyde at 
Brooklands in 1914. 
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DOMINION 
A Fairey Ultra Light helicopter left 
Southampton on the liner “ Ivernia” on 
October 28 for Montreal. It will be based 
at Uplands Airport, Ottawa, and will 
be demonstrated to the Canadian Army 
at Ottawa and cther Service bases. 
The R. Canadian Navy, R. Canadian 
Mounted Police, Department of Trans- 
port, Department of Defence Production, 
Ontario Air Services, Spartan Air Ser- 
vices and Okanagan Helicopters of Van- 
couver will also see the Ultra Light in 
action. The aircraft is to be flown in 
Canada by Lieut. Cdr. John Morton. 


NEW STARFIGHTERS.—tThe Lock- 
heed F-104C Starfighter incorporates some 
new features and has been assigned to 
the 83lst Air Division, U.S.A.F., at 
George A.F.B., Calif. It is provided with 
in-flight refueiling gear, an operational 
fire-control system designed for maxi- 
mum accuracy in all types of day-and- 
night interceptions, and has a G.E. J79 
turbojet of more than 15,000-Ib. thrust. 
A six-barrel 20-mm. T-171 Vulcan gun 
fires at the rate of 100 rounds/sec. A 
boundary-layer control system (for the 
first time, it is claimed, on a production 
fighter) increases lift to decrease landing 
speed. When the flaps are actuated past 
the take-off setting a valve opens auto- 


DEMONSTRATION.— 


Commercial Aviation Affairs 


SOUTHEND-ANTWERP SERVICE. 
On November 3, Channel Airways 
introduced a new daily service to 
Antwerp, using Vikings and Doves. 


CAMBRIAN CONTINUED. — Cam- 
brian Airways have now announced that 
they will operate services from Cardiff, 
Bristol and Liverpool to the Channel 
Islands, and from Cardiff, Bristol and 
Southampton to Paris during the 1959 
sumyner season starting March 22, 1959. 


matically to spout engine bleed air across 
the flaps causing the air flow to hug the 
surface. A two-seat F-104D is also being 
produced. 


BIG BANGER. — The 
Douglas Genie AAM has 
an atomic warhead re- 
ported to be effective 
against aircraft within a 
radius of a mile when it 
explodes. It has an Aero- 


jet- General solid - fuel 
motor. 
ILYUSHIN VARIANT.—A new 


version of the Czech-built Ilyushin 14 
transport, the Avia Il-14T recently 
entered production for Czechoslovakian 
State Airlines. It is suitable for freight, 


air ambulance or parachute training 
duties. 

ULTRA-SONORO. — A supersonic 
wind tunnel for Mach-8 speeds is to be 
built in Rome by the Centro Consultivo 
Studi e Ricerche. 


SUPER STRATOFORTRESS.—The 
first Boeing B-52G Stratofortress first flew 
on October 26, a target date which had 
been established in 1956. The B-52G 
differs materially from earlier Strato- 
fortresses, with an increased gross weight 
of some 450,000 Ib., and will carry two 
North American GAM-77 Hound Dog 
stand-off bombs in addition to conven- 
tional nuclear weapons. It also has more 
powerful Pratt & Whitney J57-P-43W 
engines. Maximum unrefuelled range of 
the B-52G (left) is more than 8,000 miles, 


WHITE LANCE.—A _ new air-to- 
surface missile, the White Lance, is to be 
produced for the U.S.A.F. by the Martin 
Co. It will have a greater range and speed 
than the Martin Bullpup, from which it 
is developed. The White Lance will have 
a solid-propellent rocket motor and a 
nuclear warhead; it will be small enough 
to be carried by fighter aircraft. 
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GYRON under- 


POWERED?—It is 
stood that the D.H. Gyron turbojet is 
among the engines being considered for 
powering the Mach-3 airliner now in the 


design stage by Lockheed. Mr. C. §. 
Gross, Lockheed president, said in Mel- 
bourne on October 20 that substantial 
progress had been made with the design. 
Four engines, each of about 30,000-Ib. 
thrust, would be used; more than 100 
people are working on the design study. 


ROTORCYCLE ORDER.—Five 
XROE-1 Rotorcycles have been ordered 
from the Hiller Aircraft Corpn. for 
evaluation by the U.S. Marine Corps. 
First deliveries will be made in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Additional Rotorcycles will be 
built for European military and civil 
agencies for evaluation and demonstra 
tion. The aircraft is also to be manu- 
factured in Europe under a licence 
agreement with an undisclosed company. 


FIRST HOVER.—Seen, left, at Torrance 

Airport, Calif., is the Doak 16 VTOL 

aircraft. it has an 825-h.p. Lycoming T53 

shaft turbine driving ducted propellers 
at the wing tips. 


They will be flown by DC-3s and the 
volume of traffic is expected to be about 
10%, higher than in 1958, or about the 
same as that in 1957. As announced last 
week, the service from Manchester, 
Cardiff and Bristol to the Channel Islands 
is to be continued throughout the winter. 


K.L.M. OVER-THE-POLE.— Using 
DC-7Cs, K.L.M. inaugurated their over- 
the-pole service between Amsterdam and 
Tokyo on November 1. 


REGAL CUMET.—The Comet 4 
(G-APDB) in which H.R.H. Prince Philip 


flew from London to Ottawa of 
October 28-29 set up an unoffici: record 
for commercial aircraft for the westbound 


Atlantic crossing. The 3,400-m ‘ec flight 
was made non-stop in 8 hr. 29 :nin., 4% 
average speed of 400 m.p.h. His Royal 
Highness returned to R.A.F. | cuchars 
from Gander on November 1, th Come! 
taking 4 hr. 5 min. for this 2./00-mie 


flight. 
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AIk FRANCE-S.A.S. POOL.—Air 
France and §.A.S. have announced a five- 
year pool agreement, effective from 
Nove nber 1, in respect of flights between 
France and Scandinavia. Using Cara- 
velles next year, each company will fly 
one return service a day between Paris, 
Cope: hagen and Stockholm. 


PAN AMERICAN FINANCE.—Pan 
American World Airways is reported 
from New York to have arranged a 
revolving bank credit of $130 million to 
cover their current jet fleet programme. 
The agreement allows the airline to draw 
on this credit from November 1 until 
June 30, 1961. 


REVENUE SHARING IN U.S.A.— 
Six U.S. airlines have announced an 
agreement, effective from October 20, to 
share revenues when one or more of 
them is prevented from operating by a 
strike. They are Capital, American, 
Eastern, Pan American, T.W.A. and 
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United. Capital has been shut down for 
the past three weeks by a strike of 
mechanics, whe were also threatening to 
strike against Eastern Airlines on 
November 3. A similar strike threatened 
against T.W.A. has been temporarily 
avoided. 


AER LINGUS EXPANSION.— 
Subject to Government approval Aer 
Lingus plans to operate three new ser- 
vices from Dublin next summer. They 
are to Copenhagen via Manchester and 
Diisseldorf; to Lisbon via Lourdes and to 
Rome via Paris and Ziirich. 


GURKHA AIR LIFT.—Air Charter, 
Ltd., have this year been awarded the 
contract to fly Gurkha units of the British 
Army between Singapore and Calcutta. 
Using DC-4s, the company will fly 1,500 
Gurkhas from Singapore to Calcutta on 
leave, and a like number on the return 
journey. Three hundred troops will be 
carried each way between Singapore and 
Hong Kong. 


THE AEROPLANE 


STOP PRESS 


INCE the Guide to the World’s 

Airlines in this issue went to press, 

additional facts have come to hand 
from three companies. 

Seaboard and Western Airlines (pp. 
685 and 693) now have a fleet com- 
prising three DC-4s, two L-1049Ds, 
one L-1049E, seven L-1049Hs, one 
L-1049G and one C-46. At June 30, 
1958, employees totalled 1,074 includ- 
ing 148 captains. Unduplicated route 
mileage was 6,202. 

Aer Lingus (p. 687) flew 100,897,270 
revenue passenger - miles in 
1957. 

Skyways statistics (not available for 
p. 687) are: employees, 1,053; cap- 
tains, 43; route mileage, 2,858; 
revenue miles flown, 485,074; revenue 
passengers, 66,024; revenue passenger- 
miles, 15,325,318; freight and mail 
ton-miles, 42,039; average overall load 
factor, 74.5%; capacity ton-miles per 
employee, 30,313. 


ws About People 


R.34 MEMORIAL.—Lord Brabazon 
of Tara intends to raise in the House of 
Lords the subject of the R.34 Memorial 
for London Airport and will ask the 
Government to arrange for a model of it 
to be placed in the library of the House. 
He will ask “ whether the Government 
consider that a bronze memorial from 
this design, 14 ft. high, would be a suit- 
able object for exhibition at the gatewav 


Military Aviation Affairs 


“EAGLE” MILESTONE. — On 
October 29 a Skyraider of No. 849 Sqn. 
made the 10,000th landing by a fixed- 
wing aircraft on H.M.S. “ Eagle” during 
the carrier’s present commission. In this 
Same period—144 months—nearly 2,000 
landings by helicopters were also logged. 
“Eagle” returns to the U.K. next year 
for modernization and refit. 


F-10944 CONFIRMED.—The German 

fence Minister has now confirmed the 
choice of the Sidewinder-armed Lockheed 
F-104 Starfighter as the standard Luft- 
waffe interceptor, and 300 will be built 
under licence in Germany. The £100 
million contract will probably be under- 
taken. by the German aircraft group of 
Heinkel, Messerschmitt and Bolkow. 


SCIMITAR SALVAGED. — The 
Scimitar of No. 803 Squadron piloted by 
Cdr. J. D. Russell which went over the 
Side of the carrier “ Victorious” in the 
Eng! sh Channel on September 25 has 
been salvaged. The fuselage, found within 
200 yd. of the position given by the 
Carrier, was taken into Portsmouth 
Harbour by the boom defence vessel 


‘ 


an example for 


Britain as 
the Commonwealth and 
foreign countries of British culture? ” 


of Great 
arrivals from 


Mr. H. Smith (left) and Mr. W. H. 
MacRostie have retired from Handley 
Page, Ltd., after many years of service. 
Presentations were made by Sir 
Frederick Handley Page on October 29. 


THIRSTY TIGERS.—Seen, left, at the 

recent dinner of the Tiger Club are, 

left to right, Mr. C. A. Nepean Bishop ; 

Mr. and Mrs. David Phillips; Mr. 

Norman Jones, Mr. Beverley Snook, and 
Wg. Cdr. O. V. Holmes. 


AIR HISTORICAL BRANCH.—Mr. 
L. A. Jackets has succeeded Mr. J. C. 
Nerney as head of the Air Historical 
Branch and librarian at the Air Ministry. 


“ Barfoss * on October 29. The body of 
Cdr. Russell was recovered from the 
cockpit. 


R.A.A.F, SIDEWINDERS.—Austral- 
ian-built Avon Sabres of the R.A.A.F. are 
to be equipped with Sidewinder AAMs. 
The weapons are expected to be delivered 
to the Service by the end of 1959 and in 
operational use early in 1960. 


NEW EQUIPMENT.— 
The first Scottish Avia- 
tion Twin Pioneers are 
now in R.A.F. service 
with No. 78 Squadron 
at Khormaksar. Left to 
right are, Fit. Lt. B. 
Milroy; Fit. Sgt. G. 
Holliday; Fit. Lt. J. 
Naylor; Fit. Lt. C. 
Slater, and Fit. Sgt. D. 
Vivian. 


BASSINGBOURN PRESENTATION. 
—The Air Adviser to the Indian High 
Commissioner is to present a piece of 
mess silver to the Officers’ Mess, R.A.F. 
Bassingbourn, tonight in recognition of 
the training of Indian A.F. Canberra 
crews by No. 231 Operational Conversion 
Unit. The presentation will be made to 


the station commander, Gp. Capt. C. M. 
Clementi, during a guest night. 
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Bloodhound—Part 2* 


The R.A.F.’s First 
SAGW Station 


T the beginning of last week, a good deal of information 

about the development and technical background of the 
Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound surface-to-air guided weapon 
(SAGW) for the Royal Air Force was made public at a lecture 
to the Royal Aeronautical Society (THE AEROPLANE for 
October 31). Three days later we were afforded an opportunity 
to see something of the Service employment of these missiles at 
R.A.F. North Coates, situated on a fairly remote part of the 
Lincolnshire coast near Grimsby. Whether or not it was a 
simple and happy coincidence that the Ministry of Supply should 
sanction the release of technical data for publication in the same 
week that the Air Ministry should invite the Press to visit the 
operational installations involved, the two events represented 
a most welcome complementary pair. 

North Coates has been “ operational * with Bloodhounds since 
July of last year. At present, though, the station is primarily 
a trials unit with the principal task of proving and evaluating 
the whole weapons system and determining the parameters for 
any future system. It is, however, destined to become a fully 
operational unit and an integral part of the SAGW component 
of the U.K. Air Defence organization. Indeed, the station 
commander Gp. Capt. J. A. Leathart, D.S.O., made the point 
that although for the present their energies are devoted to trials 
work, if need be the station could be brought to a state of 
operational readiness overnight and could bring to bear a 
considerable firepower at very short notice. From what we saw 
of the launching area where work on the preparation of sites 
was still in progress, this transformation would be possible in 
the near future rather than the immediate future. 

Bloodhound trials, with which North Coates is associated, 
are in three phases. First there are the basic proving trials of 
the various major components of the system. This phase is now 
almost completed and, we were told, the performance of the 
equipment in the Bloodhound system has been found to be at 
least equal to that specified in the operational requirements 
and in a number of instances actually exceeds it. 

The second phase, represented by the official acceptance trials, 
is already under way. These are being done by the R.A.F. at 
North Coates on behalf of the Ministry of Supply. This course 
of action has created something of a precedent but. with so 
radical a departure in equipment, it seems to be a logical way 
of saving time and money in making sure that the system will 
accomplish all that is claimed for it. The sort of information 
gathered in this phase of the trials is designed to prove, for 
example, that the system is not too complicated to be used by 
Service personnel; that there is no mutual interference between 
the components of the system; and that it will work in bad 
weather as well as fine. 


* A four-page first instalment appeared in THE AEROPLANE last week 


Photographs copyright ** The Aeroplane 


A Bristol/Ferranti Bloodhound after assembly and checking is 
put on to a transporter to be taken to the launcher. 


North Coates has in fact been made responsible for all the 
acceptance trials up to the point of firing the weapons. These 
acceptance firing trials are being done by the M.oS. at 
Woomera. Close co-operation between these two parts of the 
overall trials unit ensures that the firing range feeds back to the 
operational station all the information that is needed for the 
third and final phase of the test programme—the Service trials. 

These are intended to evaluate the complete system to 
establish its worth to an Air Defence Commander and to deter- 
mine such things as its overall reliability and lethality and the 
best method of integrating it into the complementary fighter 
defence system. For these Service trials the R.A.F. will do 
its own firing of Bloodhounds from the range at Aberporth in 
Wales; they will be accomplished by an operational trials 
squadron under the command of North Coates. 

Despite its employment of guided missiles instead of manned 
interceptor fighters, the station organization closely resembles 
that of a normal R.A.F. Fighter Command station, with an 
Operations Wing, a Technical Wing and an Administration 
Wing. North Coates, however. being the prototype so to speak, 
and being largely experimental in outlook, also has a Trials 
Planning and Assessment Wing. In an emergency this fourth 
component would be absorbed into the Operations Wing to 
bring its strength up to the full operational standard. 

As at present constituted, the Operations Wing comprises 
three missile “ fire units,” analogous to squadrons, each com- 
posed of two “sections,” or flights, which are each in turn 
made up of eight Bloodhounds on their launchers. Thus the 
complete Wing as envisaged at present has 48 launchers; but 
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Above, this block diagram (not to scale) shows how tre 
Bloodhound weapons system operates. Left, the scann-r 
section of the target illuminating radar at the firing site. 
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as the trials and assessment of the system proceeds this make-up 
might well be altered if the optimum complement is found 
to be more or fewer missiles. For the proving and acceptance 
trials one complete unit—that is a flight—has been set up. 

Each fire unit has its own launch control post and two target 
illuminating radar (TIR) sets—one for each section of eight 
missiles. These target radars have been developed by British 
Thomson-Houston and form the “ Stingray” system of which 
mention was made at the recent S.B.A.C. Display. The TIR 
sends out a narrow radar beam which is reflected off the target 
and is picked up by a gyro-stabilized aerial system incorporated 
in the missile’s receiver unit. This gives the line of sight to 
the target and, by using three-dimensional proportional naviga- 
tion, the homing head computes the interception course and 
gives signals to the flying control system so that the missile 
follows the course to target. 

Briefly, the overall system used for Bloodhound operation 
is as follows. The target (which in this context does not neces- 
sarily mean a single unit) is first picked up by the Early 
Warning Radar system and the Air Defence Commander at 
Fighter Command Headquarters will decide whether to attack 
the target by fighters or by missiles. If missiles are selected, 


the station concerned will be alerted and its associated tactical 
control radar will pick up the target or targets indicated by the 
Air Defence Commander. 

In the operations room—a silent cavernous hall bathed in 
a dim green light and containing an imposing number of 


sweeping orange radar screens—the supervisory ground con- 
troller has a screen giving the early warning radar picture and 
another showing the tactical control radar picture; from these 
he decides which weapon section or sections he will bring 
into action. He indicates this selection electronically to the 
track allocator’s console where there is a similar pair of screens. 

The track allocator puts the basic height, course and speed 
data into an electronic store system and then passes the target 
to a four-man “ weapons control team ” who have local (tactical 
control) radar display screens only. This team comprises a target 
selection officer, two trackers and a height operator. Having 
selected a particular target, they will track it and feed the 
information into computers and the electronic store which 
Passes it out in its latest form to the target-illuminating radar 
associated with the section of missiles to be used. 

The TIR will then take up the tracking and will lock on 
to the target and follow it automatically. Movement of the 
TIR is reproduced at the launcher of the missile selected for 
firing. In the launch control post the automatic preparation 
and checking of the missile as it follows the target preparatory 
to being fired is registered by a seauence of indicator lights. 
When these show that everything is ready for launching, the 
launch control operator can press the firing button. 

During our visit to the launching site, the way the missile 
launcher dumbly followed the target was positively uncanny. 
A Meteor NF.11 flying in from the North Sea was quickly 
Picked up by the TIR scanner which suddenly swung to point 
accusingly out to sea. With it swung the launcher and its 
Bloc ihound and for a while the directional heading remained 
unch inged. Then, as the Meteor flew over the site, the 
Scanner and the missile swung steadily and silently round 
Obediently following it all the way. And almost at once they 
swung back again to pick up another Meteor that had been 
following the first. 

The Technical Wing at North Coates receives the Blood- 
hounds in two major portions—the forebody containing the 


—— 


Richt, two Bloodhounds on their launchers at North Coates. 
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electronic equipment and receiver unit; and the afterbody, to 
which the ramjet units and boosters are attached and con- 
taining hydraulic and pneumatic control systems and the fuel 
system. The main missile assembly hangar is a spacious building 
with its temperature fairly closely controlled to about 65°F. and { 

a small degree of “ pressurization” to keep dust out. Here on 
each of the main components—forebody and afterbody—are put 
through an exhaustive but simple test schedule, of the straight- 
forward “ Yes—No” variety, to check its fitness for service. Ae 
The two portions are then brought together and the whole ; } 
missile is subjected to another series of check tests. It is then z 
put on to a C.G. rig for final adjustment before being taken | 
out to separate sections for fuelling and arming with warhead 
and boosters. 

Although North Coates is still in its preparatory stages as an 
operational guided weapons base, it is nonetheless remarkable 
as a pointer to the shape of things to come and as the first step 
into the missile era for the R.A.F. All the bustle and noise of 
manned fighter operations has been replaced by the cold 
emotionless electronics of a later-day gun site. Quite clearly, 
however, everybody from the station commander downwards 
is very proud of the weapons system that they are doing so 
much to establish. They consider it to be the finest of its kind 
in existence at the present time. Certainly North Coates 
can claim to have the Western World’s first semi-active homing 
missile system in Service use capable of intercepting high-speed 
targets at high altitudes.—F.T.M. 


' 
Left, after the forebody and ¥ 
afterbody portions of the f 
Bloodhound have been BR. 
separately checked before f 
final assembly, the completed : 
missile is given a further H 
check before being armed j 


and fuelled. 
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Air Transport 
B.E.A. Bid for More Traffic 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS’ newest plan to offer 
cheap travel on off-peak flights caused no small furore last 
week, although no details had been made public. The scheme 
was advanced by B.E.A. at the IATA Traffic Conferences in 
Cannes last month, and now awaits the approval of the Minister 
of Transport. Such approval may well have been given, and an 
official announcement made, by the time this issue of THE 
AEROPLANE appears. At the time of going to press, however, 
we can do no more than comment on the scheme in general. 

Briefly, B.E.A. proposes to make available a proportion of 
seats On summer-season, mid-week night flights to 15 or so 
holiday resorts, for travellers making inclusive tours. These 
seats will be offered to travel agents at rates very considerably 
lower than the already-low night tourist fares applicable on the 
flights in question. These latter rates would still apply on a 
proportion of the seats on each flight. 

In the summer just past, B.E.A. experienced embarrassingly 
low load factors on these mid-week night flights—which are 
flown in the interest of high aircraft utilization. It is to fill the 
empty seats on these scheduled flights in 1959 that the new 
cheap rates have been proposed. 

The suggestion has aroused very considerable criticism from 
the British independent carriers—including four represented at 
the LATA Traffic Conferences at Cannes. They see in B.E.A.'s 
plan not simply a threat to their own LT. traffic in 1959, but a 
deliberate attempt to force them out of business. Inclusive 
tours now represent some 30%, of all the independents’ business 
—and accounted for 15% of B.E.A.’s revenue in 1957-58. 

This type of business, in which a travel agent sells transport 
and hotel accommodation in a single package, can conveniently 
be handled by the charter companies—although flying a plane- 
load of I.T. travellers to a chosen destination is not strictly 
charter business. On the other hand, the independents can 
scarcely claim a right a priori to I.T. business, which has always 
been open to B.E.A. (and B.O.A.C.) subject to the IATA regu- 
lation that the fare offered to the travel agent is no more than 
about 15% below the regular tourist rate. 

Commercially, B.E.A. has every justification in seeking to fill 
empty seats; and if lower fares generate new traffic, then all 
operators will benefit in the end. The extent to which the 
B.E.A. plan is morally justifiable may appear to be a matter of 
personal opinion—but also depends, we fancy, on the exact rate 
which will be charged. This must surely be such that a 100% 
load factor at that rate would provide a profitable operation. 
A lower rate would mean that passengers flying in the same 
aircraft on a simple night tourist ticket would be subsidizing 
those in the I.T. seats. 

If, as was suggested last week, B.E.A. has found some means 
of making the offer more attractive, in addition to cheapening 
the fare, then it is to be presumed that similar arrangements 
could be made by the independent operators. And it is worth 
remarking here that the flights on which B.E.A. is to make 
these cheap rates available are, to the traveller, extremely 
inconvenient; the charter companies can usually offer more 
conventional flight times to the travel agent. 

The storm which has blown up over the B.E.A. plan serves 
to emphasize once more the unsatisfactory basis on which the 
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charter operators in the U.K. exist. At a time when tvaffic 
has receded, they have been the first to suffer, and any atiompt 
by the Corporations to carry more of the type of traffic in v hich 
they perforce must specialize, is naturally suspect. It is hea ten- 
ing to record, therefore, that in the past few weeks, European 
air traffic has been on the upsurge again, about 10% above the 
1957 level. If this is maintained in 1959, there may well prove 
to be enough I.T. traffic to keep everybody happy.—F.c.s 


C.P.A. Equipment Plans 


ANADIAN PACIFIC AIR LINES could secure Comet 4s 
by October, 1959, Caravelles by November, 1959, DC-8s by 
July, 1960, and Canadair CL-44s by November, 1960. Other 
new types under continuous study by C.P.A. include the 
D.H.121, Boeing 707, Convair 880 and Britannia. This informa- 
tion was given by Mr. Grant McConachie, the airline’s president, 
in his submission to the Air Transport Board late last month. 
The Board is sitting to consider the future structure of Canada’s 
airlines, with particular reference to the possibility of per- 
mitting competition with the Government-owned T.C.A. 

Mr. McConachie said that his company believed it could 
initiate the proposed service (see THE AEROPLANE for March 28, 
1958) for a cost of $11,995,000, and C.P.A. was prepared to take 
the whole of this risk in the firm belief that the trans- 
continental routes, in competition with T.C.A., would yield 
$12 million of passenger revenue in the first year of operation. 

C.P.A. believes that the Douglas DC-6B is the best aircraft 
currently available with which to open the service. It would 


remain fully competitive on long-haul flights until the intro- 
duction of big jets, and on medium-range flights until at least 
1961, or maybe longer, depending on the success of the 
Vanguard (ordered by T.C.A.). The transcontinental operations 
would require seven of these aircraft. 


Italy and the Jet Surcharge 


HILE the IATA airlines have failed to reach agreement. at 
Cannes, on the question of a surcharge for jet travel, the 
Italian and U.S. Governments appear to have collided head- 
on over this issue. At the opening of the Traffic Conferences 
at Cannes, the Italian Government made known that it would 
rescind its existing fare agreements on October 26 (the date on 
which Pan American proposed to inaugurate Boeing 707 ser- 
vice to Rome) and demand a surcharge for jet travel thereafter. 
For the U.S. Government, the C.A.B. made known that It 
was opposed to any kind of fare differential based on aircraft 
type as opposed to standard of service. This statement brought 
the Government clearly into line behind Pan American. 

Last week, according to B.U.P., Sgr. Giuseppe Caron, the 
Italian under-secretary for civil aviation, made the following 
somewhat equivocal statement:— 

The General Management of Civil Aviation merely asked Pan 
American what tariff it intended to apply for flights in the Boeing 
707. As is known, it is up to the individual governments to decide 
whether to approve the tariffs proposed by the carriers. Up to this 
moment no reply has been given to this request and it is therefore 
arbitrary and untrue to say that the Italian Government is asking 
for a surcharge, or has refused to approve the tariffs for the 
jetliners. . ; 

“*T have no difficulty in stating that I personally consider the 
question of imposing a surcharge more than justified. What is more 
the IATA Conference, which ended last night at Cannes without 


(Ccentinued on page 677) 


MORE POWER.—Fc kker 
have now re-enginec the 
prototype F-27 with *,960 
e.h.p. Rolls-Royce Dart 
526 (R.Da.7) turbop-ops, 
representing the second 
stage of development with 
this aircraft. A_ similar 
conversion is being ade 
by Fairchild to their first 
F-27. 
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reaching a decision, indicated that the majority of carriers hold the 
same opinion. 

“It is reasonable to believe that there were other motives which 
led the Pan American company to postpone this service, as it had 
every right to do.” 

Referring to this statement, a P.A.A. spokesman in Rome 
said {he matter now rested between the two Governments. He 
agree] that Pan American had received on October 25 a tele- 
graphed request from the Italian Civil Aviation Ministry asking 
what increase in passenger tariff the airline planned for their 
jet service scheduled to arrive in Rome on October 27. This 
telegram had been referred to the U.S. Embassy. 

Airline officials in Rome who attended the Cannes confer- 
ence are further reported by B.U.P. to have denied that a 
majority of carriers present was in favour of a jet surcharge, 
and mentioned only four which gave their support to the pro- 
posal. These were listed as Lufthansa, Iberia, Alitalia and 
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Seaboard and Western. Prior to the opening of the Cannes 
conference, however, other airlines had indicated their agree- 
ment; in particular, B.E.A. wanted a differential in Europe 
and the Middle East, and Air France suggested a one-year trial 
for differentials on the North Atlantic. 

Although the stand made by the Italian Government has 
succeeded, for the moment, in preventing Pan American from 
starting their 707 service to Rome, it seems unlikely that it 
will, in the end, influence the IATA Traffic Conferences. If, 
as seems likely, the Conferences eventually reject the move 
for a jet differential, the imposition of a surcharge unilaterally 
by Alitalia would not make economic sense. 

At the present time, the Italian company has a fleet of six 
DC-7Cs for use on the North Atlantic route from Rome to New 
York. Four DC-8s, with Rolls-Royce Conways, are on order 
for delivery by October, 1960. 


Traffic Control Training 


NTERNATIONAL AERADIO’S new Air Traffic Control 

School was formally opened on October 29, 1958, by Air 
Cdre. W. E. G. Mann, C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C., director-general of 
civil aviation navigation services at the M.T.C.A. The control 
schoo|—where the first course had begun training a few days 
before the opening ceremony—is believed to be the only one of 
its kind privately-owned in the World. 

For the most part, I.A.L. have planned the school to meet 
their own training needs—the company mans and operates 
facilities including A.T.C. centres and aerodrome and approach 
control at over 35 stations in 30 countries. However, courses 
will be made available to private individuals as and when 
possible, and there are, in fact, five such private trainees on the 
first course. 

Until now, LA.L. controllers have received training as 
necessary at the M.T.C.A. school at Hurn. This school, as 
Air Cdre. Mann pointed out, has now passed out over 2,300 
trainees in 11 years, of which tota! over 600 were from overseas. 
Coming automation in the control centres, he continued, can 
never take on the responsibilities of a good A.T.C.O., but can 
only relieve him of the routine tasks and help him do his job 
more efficiently. The M.T.C.A. foresees that it will need to 
train 100 A.T.C.O.s a year, ab initio, in addition to providing 
for an even greater number of more advanced and refresher 
courses, for the next several years at least. The I.A.L. school 
was welcomed by the Ministry, as it would increase the overall 
training facilities and help to raise the standard both at home 
and abroad. 

Various courses can be held at the I.A.L. School—which is 
located at the company’s principal works in Hayes Road, 
Southall—according to the needs of the trainees. Likely to be 
the most common is the general ab initio course in aerodrome 
and approach control, which lasts eight weeks and can be taken 
privately for a fee of £100. At the end of this course, the 
trainee can qualify for an M.T.C.A. licence, although he would 
probably still need a spell in a control centre to gain experience. 

In addition to providing theoretical instruction in the obvious 


The air traffic control centre has a representative progress 

board. Aircraft are simulated from the adjacent trainer 

initiation room, calls being made according to a pre- 
determined plan. 


Photographs copyright “The Aeroplane” 

In the aerodrome and approach control room are two 

consoles with simulation of all appropriate communications 
and indicators. 


i 


subjects—A.T.C. theory, air navigation, meteorology, tele- 
communications and radio aids—the course provides practical 
experience on the J.A.L. air traffic control synthetic trainer. 
Examples of this trainer have already been supplied to a 
number of countries where I.A.L. have established schools for 
the local authorities. As set out at the School, it is divided 
between three rooms, two of which represent air traffic control 
centre and aerodrome approach control; the third is known as 
the trainer initiation room. 

Both the control rooms contain consoles which are fully 
representative of the real thing, and which are provided with 
all the normal communication facilities and flight progress bays, 
together with windspeed, wind direction and pressure indi- 
cators, lighting control panel, apF indicator and so on for the 
aerodrome console. 

Operation of the trainer is based on a pre-arranged plan of 
aircraft movements appropriate to the particular FIR and airport 
being simulated. All flights are initiated to the appropriate 
control in the form of a flight plan or forward estimate, and 
to the aircraft position as a flight progress strip. Thereafter, 
aircraft are simulated by rT calls made from the trainer initia- 
tion room, where several trainees each make the appropriate 
calls for a number of aircraft according to pre-calculated times. 

The instructor can initiate failures of any RT channel, radio 
navigation aids or other facilities, and aircraft emergencies can 
be simulated simply by failure to call at the appropriate time. 
All conversations can be recorded for subsequent criticism. 

Depending on the type of course provided, L.A.L. expect to 
be able to train about 60 controllers a year in the new school. 
The training programme is in the hands of the company’s chief 
instructor, Mr. B. Rofe. 
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FIRESTREAK 


OMING on the engine heat of enemy fighters or bombers. 
the Firestreak is probably the most effective infra-red 
missile in production today. Designed and developed by de 


Havilland Propellers, Ltd., this missile is more manceuvrable and | 


has a larger warhead than the earlier American Sidewinder. 
which recently demonstrated a 70% kill effectiveness against 
Red Chinese MiGs over the Formosa Straits. The Firestreak 
is now in the final stages of its Service acceptance trials; it will 
form the basic armament of the English Electric Lightning, the 
Gloster Javelin and the D.H. Sea Vixen. 

Development of the Firestreak began in 1951 when de Havil- 
land Propellers, Ltd., was given the task of producing an 
air-to-air missile which was to home on the infra-red, or heat, 
radiation given out by an enemy aircraft. Earlier work by the 
Radar Research and Development Establishment (now the 
Royal Radar Establishment) had shown the feasibility of infra- 
red guidance. The specification for the Firestreak—or Blue 
Jay, as the weapon was originally code-named—called for an 
air-to-air missile capable of intercepting manceuvring targets 
at all altitudes from sea level to the greatest height at which 
manned air attack could be expected. It was to use infra-red 
homing, and pursuit courses were thus stipulated. A proximity 
fuse was to be installed so that a near miss would cause the 
destruction of the target. 


FIRESTREAK FACTS 
Dimensions: Length 10 ft. 54 in. Span 2 ft.44in. Diameter 8? in. 
Powerplant: One internal solid-fuel rocket—burning time 2-3 sec. 
Guidance: Infra-red homing. 
Warhead fusing: Proximity and contact. 
Speed: Mach 2+. 
Range: Up to 4 miles. 
Climb: Will climb 10,000 fr. to attack. 
Application: English Electric Lightning, Gloster Javelin, D.H. Sea Vixen. 


Firestreak’s first air-to-air firing was in 1955 at Aberporth: 
launched from a Venom, the test missile destroyed a pilotless 
Firefly target aircraft. During later development tests Fire- 
streaks have also been launched from Sabres, Canberras and 
a Swift, from which the first supersonic firing was made. 

Trials in Britain continued until 1956, when they were trans- 
ferred to Woomera in Australia. Here the missile was fired 
against Jindivik target aircraft. After a series of research and 
development firings the Firestreak proved its ability to meet 
operational requirements and the official acceptance trials began. 
These have been performed by R.A.F. and R.N. personnel using 
standard production Firestreaks. More than 80% of the missiles 
fired in these tests have been successful and the average miss- 
distance has been very low. 

At an early development stage it was decided to set up facili- 
ties for quantity production. These are at a group of de Havil- 
land Propellers’ factories centred on Bolton in Lancashire. 
Specialized tooling has been provided for mass production. 

The Firestreak is in quantity production for the R.A.F. and 
Royal Navy. The Central Fighter Establishment at West 
Raynham is now using it for acquisition and interception- 
pattern trials, and the Guided Missile Development squadron at 
Valley, Anglesey, will begin intensive development trials in 
December when its work on the Fairey Fireflash comes to 
an end. The missile is likely to enter squadron service next year. 

The heart of the Firestreak is its infra-red homing system, 
which locks onto the heat source represented by the jet pipe of 
an enemy aircraft and guides the missile towards it regardless 
of evasive mancuvres by the enemy. An infra-red system of 
this type has several advantages over radar systems; it is more 
accurate, cannot be jammed, and the missile homes on to its 
target entirely unaided after launching. 

An infra-red-homing missile must have a high degree of 
discrimination so that it responds only to infra-red radiation 
from its target and is not deflected by natural sources of heat 
such as the Sun. 


A plastic cover protects the eight-faceted glass nose over the 
infra-red seeker on this Firestreak, which is being attached 
to its launcher on a Javelin at R.A.F. West Raynham. 


The effectiveness of the Firestreak homing system was 
evaluated by installing it in the nose of a Canberra, which 
was used for mock interceptions of a variety of targets over 
a range of altitudes and, no doubt, in a range of weather 
conditions. Although no infra-red weapon can be used in 
thick cloud or heavy rain, the Firestreak’s effectiveness is not 
reduced by thin cloud or by vapour trails. 

The Firestreak is an unboosted missile, 10 ft. 54 in. long 
and 8} in. in diameter, which is zero-launched from a pylon 
mount. It has an internal solid-fuel rocket motor which burns 
for 2-3 sec., accelerating the missile to Mach 2+. The missile 
coasts over the greater part of its flight to the target. 
Destruction of the target is ensured by a large warhead. 

The missile has fixed cruciform wings and small rectangular 
control fins at the rear; these are in line with the missile’s 
wings. For ease of servicing and storage the missile is built 
in two parts. In the forebody are all the systems which 
require detail servicing—the guidance, control, power and fuse 
systems. In the rear half are the components which require 
separate handling and are potentially dangerous; these include 
the solid-fuel rocket motor and the compressed-air bottle which 
supplies all the power during the missile’s flight. It would also 
be logical for the warhead to be installed in this section. 

When Firestreaks are received in an operational zone their 
systems are thoroughly checked before and after assembly, 
then placed in a ready-for-use store. They can be withdrawn 
for firing during the next 90 days without further testing. 

Aircraft armed with Firestreaks have a control panel mounted 
in the centre of the pilot’s instrument panel. At the bottom 
left-hand corner of the panel is a switch which energizes the 
missile from the aircraft's power supply. When this switch 
is used a lamp above it lights and goes out as soon as the 
missile is warmed up. Other switches allow the pilot to select 
the number of Firestreaks to be launched. 

In the centre of the panel is the aircraft’s radar range sight: 
a lamp below this lights up when the aircraft's radar has 
locked on to the target. Another lamp lights up when the 
missile infra-red homing head has also locked on. As soon 
a; this happens one or more Firestreaks are launched using 
the normal firing button. 

The Firestreak can be launched at ranges from under } to 
4 miles, depending on conditions, and if necessary will climb 
10,000 ft. or more to intercept a target flying above the attacking 
fighter. Attacks can be launched from positions varying from 
dead astern to well out on the beam of the target. The /ighter 
can break off its attack immediately the missile is fire 

A missile even more advanced than the present Fire treak 
is now under development by de Havilland Propellers 
Firestreak is effective against curreat supersonic aircra‘', but 
this later development is intended to intercept those which 
operate at Mach 2 or more.—J.R.c. 
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Air Commodore F. Rodwell Banks* 


Policy Decisions MUST 


The Present 


HE Aircraft Industry has been faced in recent years with a 

much-reduced scale of military ordering and considerable 
contraction. While this has been expected and accepted, there 
has not yet been any official move to plan properly with the 
industry its run-down or reduction and settle the nature and 
scope of its future réle. 

The present drifting could put the industry on the rocks and 
the resultant wrecking would be far more complete than the 
damage caused by even an indifferent policy. It is also quite 
unrealistic to expect an industry, which has been built up over 
the years as part of the armaments industry, to make a 
chameleon-like change without Government support to, more 
or less, an industrial status and remain solvent. 

The recent exhortations to amalgamate, combine and consort, 
can be given practical effect only if the scale of official support, 
in the form of contracts, is adequate; and if the firms concerned 
can offer each other complementary technical help and, say, 
improved testing and manufacturing facilities, rather than the 
mere duplication and “ over-capitalization” of space and 
equipment. The necessary finance or financing should also be 
available to initiate a project and take it to a stage that could 
be of sufficient interest eventually to receive official considera- 
tion and support. 


Those optimists who say there is nothing wrong with the 
industry and point to the present high level of exports in 
aviation material are apt to forget that these are largely the 
result of full Government support in the past for all research 
and development up to, at least, the production stage. 


The cost of an entirely new engine is almost prohibitive as a 
private venture, except perhaps in the case of those for relatively 
small aircraft up to, say, 40,000-50,000 Ib. a.u.w. 

_One important aircraft firm, now entering the civil aviation 
lists without official help was virtually forced to go ahead on 
its own responsibility since, had it just let things drift until the 
present aircraft ran out of production, the company would 
then have been forced to pay off 10,000 or more people. It 
has decided to take the gamble of making a success of two quite 
different aircraft types—one of about 140,000 Ib. a.u.w. with pro- 
peller turbines and the other a large turbojet of over 300,000 Ib. 
a.u.w. If serious technical difficulties are encountered in the 
development or early operation of these aircraft, the firm could 
be so weakened as to affect this country’s position in aviation. 

America and Russia lead the World in the size and scope of 
their respective aircraft industries but the former has not by 
any means had to depend upon her large domestic market 
(representing some 60% of the World's total airline aircraft) to 
make advances in civil aviation. Douglas, still the major 
manufacturer of civil aircraft in the World today, largely 
depends upon military orders; the Douglas civil aircraft effort 
is Only about 25% of the company’s total effort. When the 
DC-8 flew for the first time in May last, more than $200m. 
(£70m.) had already been expended upon its research and 
development and production tooling. 

We will only be fooling ourselves if it is thought that the 
British Aircraft Industry can compete on a private-venture basis 
on this scale. Furthermore, Russia, with her enormous air 
force and fully supported aircraft industry and airline system. 
must also be considered an eventual competitor in the field of 
civil aviation. 

should do well to take seriously participation in the 
Eniopean Free Trade scheme, since it may only be through 
collaboration with the other European countries outside the 
Iron Curtain that a balanced economy can be found for the 
aviation industry. 

The Royal Air Force must, above all, have equipment of 
Superior quality and performance. Although our bombers are 
800d they are relatively few in number, and there is not yet a 
Supersonic fighter in operational service. 

The dangerous and loose thinking of recent years, putting the 
guided weapon and ballistic missile prematurely in the position 
and réle of the ultimate, rather than of the complementary, 
Weapons and seeking virtually to eliminate the manned aircraft 
8 unhappily still with us. 

In any case, should the ICBM and the IRBM eventually 
replace the manned aircraft, even they will not, in the very 


-_ 
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Be Made for Industry 


long term, prove to be the ultimate in weapons, as the new 
science of astronautics points the way to more potent 
methods of warfare. Hence the vital need for the Western 
Nations to attain the lead in astronautics; at the same time 
they must have considerable strength in these weapons and 
manned military aircraft of high performance. 


The ICBM and IRBM will need a very powerful “ support 
industry ” for the building of their testing and launching equip- 
ment and ground installations—and in providing surface and 
air transportation for them. The servicing of these weapons 
will be yet another important consideration since the rundown 
of National Service may later put the Armed Services in a very 
difficult position in this respect, possibly leading to the hire of 
technicians from the Aircraft Industry. 

One of the most important Commands in the Royal Air 
Force today is Transport Command, but it is only of 
moderate size and is comparatively ill-equipped. Though orders 
for new transport have been given, these are minimal. Trans- 
port Command should be capable of carrying a considerable 
force to any trouble spot in short time; but it is doubtful, even 
with the delivery of the new aircraft, whether it will be able to 
operate as expeditiously and efficiently as it should. 

There is an immediate need for a 5,000 nautical mile 
“Commonwealth Strategic Freighter,” carrying a payload of 
15-20 tons and powered with 4 x 7,000/8,000 h.p. propeller 
turbines. Shades of the Orion! 

Such a freighter and troop carrier could be approved and 
built if there were agreement, by a measure of compromise, 
between the Royal Air Force and the Army. The fact that 
the former's equipment has largely been designed for air- 
freighting whereas the latter's, by its sheer weight and bulk, 
is only suitable for surface transportation is, probably, the 
chief cause of the difficulty in formulating a common air 
transport requirement. 

. ~ ~ 


Engines, Today and Tomorrow 


OST of designing and developing a 15,000-lb.-thrust turbo- 

jet to the initial production stage is somewhere between 
£10m. and £15m., which can be even further increased, towards 
£20m., in the case of its civil application by the sheer bench 
and flight time now expected before the engine is accepted for 
regular airline service. 


At the other end of the scale, and well capable of being 
developed as a private venture, is the need for a small pro- 
peller turbine of 250/400 h.p. for agricultural (crop spraying) 
aircraft, for world-wide operation in all climates. Such an 
engine should be robust and capable of being serviced in the 
field and must sell for £2,000/2,500 a copy, without propeller. 


The British engine manufacturer is well able to build high 
performance gas turbine engines of low weight comparable with, 
and probably superior to, any in the World today. This 
superiority has been made possible largely by the Government 
support given in the form of research and development contracts 
over many years. Therefore, if there is serious curtailment 
because of drastically reduced military needs, our standing in 
aviation is bound to suffer, with the scope and rate of civil 
aviation development also adversely affected. 

Although the three or four basic engine types (the propeller 
turbine, the turbojet, the bypass and, possibly, the pure ducted 
fan) will be with us for some years, it is difficult to visualize a 
need for, say, a propeller turbine of 12,000 h.p., an example of 
which is already operating in Russia. But, maybe, this is only 
anticipating the future. Also, while it is quite practicable to 
build very large jet engines well in excess of 20,000 Ib. (dry) 
thrust, it would seem more economical of effort to use a greater 
number of the “smaller” units for a desired total thrust— 
except in the case of (single engine) supersonic military fighters 
and interceptors. 

The interesting fact that has emerged with the gas turbine 
in airline service is its inherent reliability. It took many years 
before the piston engine was able to operate for a thousand 
hours between overhauls, whereas the propeller turbine reached 
and exceeded fifteen hundred hours well within two years of 
operation. 

Quite a remarkable change in the engine/aircraft picture 
has occurred since the Second World War. Before and during 
the War, the time taken (4-5 years) to design and develop the 
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piston engine and get it through the flight stage to initial pro- 
duction was greater than that absorbed in designing and building 
the aircraft (airframe). Today, the position is reversed and the 
aircraft takes as long, or even longer, to get to first flight than 
the engine. 

Nowadays, the engine has most likely to be designed to fit 
the aircraft. Since the first cost of both engine and aircraft is 
so great, the former may not get started until the contract 
for the latter is landed. For a new civil engine, about 10,000 
hours of test bench running and some 5,000 engine flight hours 
are desirable—with 10,000 hours as the target. But the provision 
of suitable flying test beds is not getting any easier. 


* * * 


The Future 


| preg the gas turbine in its various forms will continue 
to be built for many years for the propulsion of more 
or less conventional aircraft, the engine builder must be pre- 
pared to launch out in other directions and develop more 
exotic power units. But it should be appreciated that the 
rocket motor, for instance, although costly, is no substitute 
in technical or production man hours for the gas turbine engine. 

It is interesting to note what is happening in the aviation 
and allied fields in the States today, where those concerned 
are now looking further ahead and becoming “ space cadets ” 
in anticipation of, and in preparation for, the exploration of 
outer space. 

The term “astronautics"’ is not always properly understood. 
Academically speaking, it comprises a number of different 
sciences and technologies such as higher ballistics, celestial 
mechanics (an advanced form of study of gravitational effects 
and orbits, etc.) and the development of various possible pro- 
pulsion systems. In practice, the ICBM represents the lower 
limit in astronautics and from there they progress through 
glide vehicles, such as the U.S. Dyna Soar project, satelloids 
(which are put into lower orbit than the satellite and are kept 
going with periodic bursts of power) and orbitals (satellites 
or sputniks), all of which lead towards the probe vehicle and 
then the “spaceship” of the future. The orbitals include 
“recce” and observation satellites and “ jump-down” 
weapon systems, etc. 


The Lewis Flight Propulsion Laboratory at Cleveland, which 
was created with very elaborate research and test facilities for 
the gas turbine era, anticipating a long evolutionary period, 
is now actively planning to use these various facilities for 
research into new forms of propulsion, leaving only about a 
20° availability for such “ad hoc” work on gas turbines 
as may be demanded by the Armed Services and the Industry: 
80° of the establishment and facilities being split, according 
to needs and progress, between nuclear propulsion, rocket 
motors and such things as ion rockets and plasma jets, etc. 


The next practical step in aviation in its more normal 
(“ steam aviation”) form will be the supersonic airliner, the 
development of which will involve considerable time and 
effort and enormous cost. The building of such a machine 
would, however, have to be completely Government- 
supported so far as this country is concerned. 


The leading American manufacturers appear already to be 
scheming supersonic aircraft, despite the nervousness, now 
becoming apparent in some quarters. in regard to the operating 
economy of the large subsonic jet machines when they come 
into service. 

In this country, a committee (Supersonic Transport Aircraft 
Committee) composed of members of the Government Depart- 
ments concerned and the industry, has been investigating the 
problems associated with the development of the supersonic 
passenger aircraft. The whole effort appears too leisurely if 
it is really intended to consider seriously the supersonic airliner 
and back it nationally. 

If, however, Transport Command and the Army decided that 
a supersonic troop carrier was an urgent need and, with all 
the help available, were able to issue a requirement within 
a year, that might give the start needed for this country to 
indulge in supersonic transportation. 

The leading question regarding the supersonic passenger air- 
craft is, “ how supersonic should it fly?” Mach=1.3 seems 
hardly worth while, since the advantages and time-saving in 
flying from A to B, over the high subsonic jets now building, 
are not sufficiently great to warrant the enormous effort and 
cost. Therefore, the aim might be Mach=2. But having 
in mind the proper timing for its introduction, and the fact 
that those concerned in the U.S.A. are considering still higher 
speeds, it is more likely that Mach=3 will be the chosen 
speed. 

Recent statements by senior executives of the leading 

American aircraft manufacturers have suggested that such a 

machine could be designed and built and ready for first 
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flight in about two and a half years! And while this ‘ime 
factor should be doubled or trebled for practicability’s sake, 
the load at present being carried by the firms building the 
large subsonic jet aircraft, together with the fact that the 
airlines buying these machines have yet to bring them into 
service, makes it most unlikely that the supersonic aircraft 
would be acceptable to anyone much before 1970. Indeed, 
I would suggest 15 years from today’s date for its intro- 
duction into airline service at a minimum cost of £100m. for 
research and development and the provision of production 
tooling. 


Bristol-Siddeley Engines consider that the combination of! the 
turbojet and ramjet offers the optimum solution for supersonic 
travel at about Mach=3 at between 70,000 and 80,000 feet. 
Their calculations have shown a consistent pattern. At a 
cruising speed of Mach=2, the total engine-plus-fuel weight 
for the turbojet and ramjet combination, expressed as a propor- 
tion of the all-up weight at take-off, is about the same as that 
for an unreheated turbojet. At higher Mach number, the turbo- 
ramjet shows an increasing advantage over the turbojet, the 
total weight needed for the former and its fuel decreasing 
with increasing Mach number compared with a sharp increase 
in the weight of the turbojet and its fuel. 

It would seem that the only entirely safe place for the engines . 
of a supersonic transport is at the back of the aircraft, mounted 
on, or cantilevered from, the rearmost primary structure and, if 
practicable, well spaced from each other; which probably means 
going to a “canard” or tail-first design, since this (as distinct 
from the conventional aircraft with engines mounted at the rear 
of the fuselage) will avoid critical C.G. position and also the 
danger of an engine entering or crushing the cabin in the event 
of a crash. 


Conclusions 
N future the Aircraft Industry cannot expect to remain at its 
present potential. But it is a national characteristic or 
trait that impels, or compels, some members of the Industry to 
be somewhat unrealistic in accepting the facts of life. And it is 
this lack of realism, coupled with just sufficient official support 
to keep the flywheel turning, which lulls those who indulge in 
daydreams, of the glorious past and optimistic future, into a 
false sense of security or a state of unwarranted self satisfaction. 

With their limited domestic outlets, none of Western Europe’s 
aviation industries can indulge in the development of large civil 
aircraft or their engines without Government support; and the 
choice of other work is likely to be very restricted. 

Positive Government support should allow a compact and 
healthy British Aircraft Industry of between 150,000 and 200,000 
people, excluding the electrenics industry; and we simply 
cannot afford at this critical period to be “ out on a limb,” or 
have little or no part in those advances in flight and space 
technology which will be made in the not-so-distant future. 

On the other hand, and assuming Government help, the 
Industry must see clearly the markets ahead and cater for them, 
which can only be done by market research of a high order. 

It is very important to keep our World position in the aero- 
engine field, but this can only be done effectively with a 
continuing need for military aircraft and one or two officially 
supported civil types. 

Participation in the European Free Trade scheme offers 
some hope for the combined aviation industries of Western 
Europe, always provided the goodwill is there and funds are 
not wasted on the duplication of projects; and this country is 
certainly in the best position to act as the supplier of aero- 
engines to our European friends. 

To those who wish to read into the words “ full Government 
support ” a cry for the nationalization of the Indusiry, | would 
point out that the plea here is for rationalization and official 
support of a precious industry to keep it healthy and active. 
Nationalization would tend seriously to react against the foreign 
sales’ effort. In any case, there would be little object in 
nationalizing an industry which, unlike the basic industries, |S 
not so very large when the enormous man-hours’ content of Its 
products is taken into account. 

I have the uncomfortable feeling that the progress o! the 
guided weapon and ballistic missile is in a state of dither. 


The whole business of aviation and astronautics, \ ewe 
from all (military and civil) aspects, demands the undivided 
attention of one specializing Ministry or Authority, which & 
not to be expected of the present set-up as between the 
Ministry of Supply and the Ministry of Transport and Civil 


Aviation, I suggest, therefore, the formation of a Ministr) 
of Aviation and Astronautics, to handle everything » do 
with aviation and astronautics, controlled by a knowledgeable 
Minister of Cabinet rank. 
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The Changing Pattern of Air Transport 


This discussion of the present trends forms the introduction 
to THE AEROPLANE’S annual survey of the World’s airline 
business. On pp. 684-687 the different carriers’ traffic results 
for 1957 are tabulated, and on pp. 688-702 is an up-to-date 
guide to all the companies operating scheduled services. 


NUMBER of things, both encouraging and discouraging, 

have happened since this Airlines of the World number 
appeared last year for the tenth successive time. On the credit 
side of the balance sheet two of the much-discussed turbojet 
transports have entered limited service—so we shall see what we 
shall see—and on the debit side we have had somewhat gloomy, 
but objective, surveys of the general airline position and have 
passed through a year in which traffic has not been building up 
in the way to which the somewhat starry-eyed airlines had 
become accustomed. 

Before this special issue appears next year the airline business 
will have begun to know what it has really let itself in for with 
its turbojet buying—either a new golden age of air transport or, 
perhaps, a tough period of retrenchment and of learning the 
hard way all over again. Although it is a pity in one way that 
the operational arrival of the new equipment should, by chance, 
have coincided with a recession in airline traffic-growth, in 
another way this may, in the end, be a good thing for the air- 
lines; they will need to fight for their traffic and the effect will 
be good for the travellers if not for the profits. 


On this and the following two 
Pages are recent photographs 
of eight turbine-powered air- 
craft which have changed or 


But the coming year will be an important one for reasons 
which are well understood by the operational staff of the air- 
lines if not, perhaps, quite so well understood by those who rule 
the commercial departments. The turbojets are being intro- 
duced into an environment which has not yet been developed to 
take them. Although the first turbojet orders were placed 
nearly three years ago, the conditions in which they are being 
flown are very much those which existed a decade or so ago. 
Ground facilities and traffic control organization have still to 
be developed to suit the new aircraft, which are, consequently, 
operating in the wrong kind of environment—an environment 
which can only be made right by experience. The onlooker 
can only feel relieved that rates of aircraft production, however 
fast, are limited, and that the introduction of the turbojets will, 
therefore, be a comparatively slow process. 

Just now we are going through a period in which, for various 
reasons, medium-long-haul turbojets are being used on a long- 
haul route for which they were not initially intended. Not 
only are the passengers subjected to refuelling stops on this 
route, but the operations are of a kind which demand rather 


are about to change the future 


of air transport—four turbo- 
jets and four turboprops. 


Above, is the first Boeing 
707-123 for American Airlines 
seer taking off on its first flight 
from Boeing Field, Seattle, on 
October 5; it has since been 
delivered to American, who 
will put the 707 on the non- 
stor New York-Los Angeles 
ervice on January 11. 


Here (right), is an El Al Israel 
Air| nes Bristol Britannia 313 
on -he apron at New York 
Inte national Airport. The 
Britannia has set high stand- 
ard: of speed and comfort 
c1 the long-haul routes. 
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too much in the way of accurate decisions from the flight-deck 
crews. The majority of those in the airline business will heave 
a sigh of relief when this preliminary period is over and when 
the medium-long-haul turbojets give place to those which have 
been designed for a long-haul transoceanic job of work. 
Meanwhile, popular enthusiasm for the turbojets has caused 
people to forget some of the hard facts of nature. Even if 
the case for the long-haul turboprop is lost—and no one is 
quite sure of that yet—there is still the fact to be remembered 
that the air traveller flies over an average stage-distance of ng 


Photograph copyright “ The Aeroplane 


Above is an unusual view of the first of 

Continental Airlines’ Viscount 812s, 15 

of which have been ordered by this U.S. 

carrier. Altogether 400 Viscounts have 

been sold and 352 will have been 

delivered to 39 operators and others by 
the time this issue appears. 


aris FER VLAN /RWATS 


more than 600 miles or so and the majority of the individual 
—-P fly over distances which are a great deal less than 
this. 

Many of those in the airline business, and out of it, thought 
that 1958 might see a new buying round for the medium- or 
short-haul transport aircraft. Evidently the financial and tech- 
nical problems involved in the preparation for the big turbojets 
are still very great; but there is not much doubt that other 
re-equipment needs must soon be top priority. When that 
happens there will be a new, and less expensive, round of 
buying. At least one airline executive has recently stated his 
view—if off the cuff—that 1959 may be a buying year for the 
medium-haul turboprop. 

Whether or not this is to be so will depend on the operational 
and economic performance of the first turbojets in service on 
the Atlantic and on U.S. trans-continental runs. The decision 
may well be based on the way in which the turbojets and the 
air traffic controllers cope in heavy traffic areas such as those 
around Chicago and New York. Since decisions have to be 
made and orders placed so far in advance of an unprophesiable 
future, it may be that the prospects of the short-haul turbojet 
versus the turboprop will depend on the performance of the 
turbojets during their first year of service. 

During the past two years—and before the recession in air 
traffic started to show itself in the airline business—people have 
been wondering whether the carriers had overbought and where, 
with a tendency to loss of confidence in the business, the money 
was to come from. This year two reports have appeared which 
have given these same people some positive facts to show that 
all might not be well with the airlines. 

One of these reports was that produced by the Air Transport 
Committee of the International Civil Aviation Organization as 
a result of a recommendation made at the Cardcas assembly of 


(Continued on page 683) 
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Above is a new air-to-air picture 
of the first Lockheed Electra for 
Eastern Air Lines. The Electra is 
due to go into service with 
Eastern next month. 


Left is the Comet prototype in 
British European Airways mark- 
ings. The Corporation has 
ordered six Comet 4Bs for 
delivery early in 1960. Londeners 
will recognize Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens below the 
nose of the Comet. 
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BOEING TRAFFIC ESTIMATES FOR 1957-1970 


Annual Annual 
1957 increase 1965 increase 1970 

1957-65 1965-70 

% ° 

U.S. Domestic .. | 25.3 12°5 60.4 &o 88.9 
U.S. International 5.7 15.0 17.2 10.0 27.7 
Foreign .. Be 20.0 17.0 67.8 12.0 119.3 
Total 51.0 14.0 145.4 10.0 235.9 


Figures are 1,000-million passenger-miles. 


(Continued from page 682) 
this body in 1956. This study, summarized in THE AEROPLANE 
of July 11, 1958 (p. 57), was calm and considered and made no 
very terrifying pronouncements of doom—but it did suggest 
that the airlines might have overbought and that means would 
have to be found to ensure that equipment and man-power are 
used to the fullest and most efficient extent in the future. 

The second report was produced by Dr. Paul W. Cherrington 
at the request of Mr. E. R. Quesada, presidential special 
assistant, who has since been appointed to the leadership of the 
new U.S. Federal Aviation Agency. It showed something of 
the very real problems being faced by the U:S. airlines, at least, 
in the financing of their large purchases of new equipment. 
ag study was summarized in the issue of August 22, 1958 
(p. 250). 

The trouble with those who finance businesses of any kind 
is that their interests are of a comparatively short-term kind. 


IATA CARRIERS’ A 


Above is the first DC-8 for United Air Lines. This turbojet 
transport made its initial flight on May 30 and nine production 
aircraft are being used on the certification trials 
Left, top is the first Fokker/Fairchild F-27 Friendship for 
Quebecair and, below, an impression of the S.-A. Caravelle, 
which initiated the fashion for rear-mounted powerplants. 


Not unnaturally they like to see returns coming in quickly and 
are not always prepared to wait for future developments. The 
estimates of possible or likely air traffic which have been made 
during the past year or two have not been particularly 
discouraging—though everyone admits that the more immediate 
prospects may not be very bright. 

One of the most recent studies of traffic trends has been 
produced by the Boeing Airplane Company—who certainly 
have a real and urgent need to know what the future has in 
store for them. The summarized results of this study are 
tabulated in the opposite column. 

Very broadly the study suggests that something of the order 
of 900 more turbojet and turboprop aircraft in the medium- 
haul and long-haul categories may be needed by the airlines 
before 1966. So not everyone is depressed by the situation for 
the airlines and the manufacturers. 

The effect of the slowing-down in the increase of air traffic 
is not particularly noticeable in the results for 1957; more can 
be seen in those for the first half of 1958, but it would probably 
be best for all of us to await the results for the whole of the 
current year before conclusions are drawn. 

So far as IATA member carriers are concerned the totals 
show an increase of about 10% in overall revenue ton-mileage 
and of about 12% in passenger-miles. Neither of these 
increases are to be sniffed at—they would cause rejoicing in 
the camps of any other transport systems—but they are quite 
a few points lower than the figures comparing 1955 and 1956, 
which were respectively 16.6% and 15.9% in favour of 1956. 
The IATA figures for 1949 and for the years 1952-1957 are 
shown in the table below. 

These percentages are for all the World’s carriers and air 


TLANTIC TRAFFIC 


1952 1957 
Scheduled Cargo Scheduled Cargo 
services flights Charters Totals services flights Charters Totals 
Passengers (1st) .. ae 2 i es y 243,571 _ _ 228,648 _ _ 
Passenzers (T.) aj oc] az “a 15,684 196 739,498 a 50,638 1,006,706 
vailable seats (1st ne - “a aa cn 62,2' _ _ 375,274 — _ 
Available seats 2 Seals A Oo ree meee) ae mn — js] 625,848 1,075,458 io _ 1,480,732 
oad factor (1st) .. vA aa aa as ies 67.2° _ -, 4 60.99 _ _— 
ER lle al aE a 6 = — sl 694% $0.08 a on 6.7% 
Cargo (tonnes) .. tee oes es om - 6,190 2,016 385 8,591 13,697 6,463 678 20,838 
Mail {connes)—.. “ o ve i ate 4,094 97 6 4,227 8,122 1,169 14 9,305 
SUMMARY OF SCHEDULED AIRLINE TRAFFIC RESULTS—1949 and 1952-1957 
All airlines 
IATA Members (ICAO figures) 
1949 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Fosse. 19e7 
Kilom: :res flown (millions) .. 7 <a ee on 1,010 1,301 1,478 1,587 1,763 1,974 2,174 +10.1 2,830 
Passer vers (thousands) oe Bee Ps es - 20,300 32,800 39,373 44,351 51,721 58,554 64,508 +10.2 87,000 
er er-kilometres (millions) - ea ie us 19,335 33,725 40,350 45,919 53,912 62,476 69,986 +12.0 82,000 
Tonne-«ilometres, all traffic (millions) e en me 2,322 3,878 4,603 5,197 6,007 7,002 7,724 +10.3 9,330 
Freight, mail and excess baggage (millions) ~ a 592 883 1,113 1,263 1,449 1,625 +11.2 2,120 
Load factor (%) ee és ta ad ne oa 55.8 61.4 60.4 59.4 59.5 59.6 57.6 — 3.4 — 
Avera, passengers per aircraft .. a — sc 19.1 25.9 27.3 28.9 30.6 314 32.2 — — 
Averar> seats per aircraft .. te fF Sa He 31.8 39.7 42.7 48 48.3 49.5 51.3 _ — 
Averace journey distance (km.) .. - ‘a ae 952 1,028 1,025 1,035 1,042 1,067 1,064 a = 
Averare journey speed (km./hr.) .. ne ea a _ 308 9 329 337 341 347 _ _ 
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routes—and the poor results on some important sectors tend 
to overshadow the good resu!ts on other sectors. Unfortunately, 
the only area for which a separate breakdown of results is 
possible is that over the North Atlantic, and the figures for 
1957 are given in a table on page 683 and compared with those 
for 1952. But, according to ICAO assessments, the largest 
percentage increases between 1956 and 1957. were those in 
the Far East, where the passenger-traffic improvement has been 
of the order of 25%, and those of European and African 
carriers which showed increases of about 21% and 16% 
respectively. ‘ 

Unfortunately, twice very little is still very littie and the 
same levels of improvement have not been recorded for U.S. 
domestic and international services. These, again according 
to ICAO sources, have shown an increase of only about 13°% 
—though this traffic increase amounts to more than half that 
of the total increase for all the World's carriers, with a figure of 
approximately 3,630 million passenger-miles. 

The North Atlantic figures for all carriers show the total 
number of passengers as 1,018,784—topping the million mark 
for the first time and only about 8,000 less than the estimated 
shipping total of approximately 1,027,000 passengers.—n.a.T. 
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TOP SCORE 


it 


Passengers carried 
(relative positio.s 
in brackets) 


Revenue 
tonne-km. 
(thousands) 


Carrier 


—= 


American Airlin: 
United .. xe 
Eastern .. ia 
Pan American .. 
pf 7 ae 
Air France 
B.O.A.C. 
te - 
Trans-Canada .. 
Capital .. - se 
Northwest os ae & 12) 
Delta .. ae se 2,712,819 (8) 
J) ee oa ee 1,450,344 (13) 
Braniff .. ak us 2,038,656 (11) 
National 1,422,582 (14) 
B.E.A. .. 2,727,356 (7) 
615,716 (18) 
1,379,653 (15) 
554,502 (19) 
985,216 (16) 


WON AUAWN 


Sabena .. 
Western 
Mexicana 
Swissair 


106,500 
103,465 


This table shows the relative position, in terms of revenue 

work done, of the 20 leading World airlines. Metric figures 

have been used for the comparison so that this can be to a 

standard based (except for three non-member carriers in the 
list) on IATA records. 


WORLD 


AIRLINE 


STATISTICS—1I 957 


As at June 30, 1958* 


Revenue 

Undup-| miles 
Em- | Aircraft | licated | flown 

ployees | capts. route |( 1,000) 


Average 
Freight and Total overall 

mail, tons and revenue, load 
ton-milest ton-milest factor 

achieved 


Capacity 
ton-milest 
per 
employee 


Revenue 
Revenue 
passengers| Passenger 


carried ( 01-000) 


AFRICA 
EGYPT 
Misrair, Cairo 


ETHIOPIA 
Ethiopian Air Lines, Addis Ababa 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
Air Algérie, Algiers mf 


Tunis Air, Tunis 


KENYA 
Caspair, Nairobi 


East African Airways Corporation, Nairobi 


MADAGASCAR 
Air Madagascar, Tananarive 


PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
D.E.T.A., Lourenco Marques 


PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA 
D.T.A., Luanda... og ss 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
Central African Airways Corporation, Salisbury 
Commercial Air Services, Bulawayo 
Hunting-Clan African Airways, Salisbury 


SUDAN 
Sudan Airways, Khartoum 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
South-West Air Transport, Windhoek 


UNION OF S. AFRICA 
South African Airways, Johannesburg .. 


AMERICA (NORTH) 
CANADA 
Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Vancouver .. 


Maritime Central Airways, Charlottetown 


Pacific Western Airlines, Vancouver .. an 4,564 


% 


91,856 1,750 tons 


682,000 t.-m. 


2,029,314 t.-m. 


4,920,000 
87,605 6,590,226 


328,317 
111,400 


6,235 tons _ 
994 tons 4,732,000 


4,363 _ 


114,182 2,781 tons 
1,180,785 t.-m. 


18,050 2,580 tons 


829 tons 
231,000 t.-m. 


223,000 t.-m. 


24,280 


33,548 


190,245 4,059 tons 


1,295,174 t.-m. 
2,370 ine 


12,608 ¢' 615 tonst 
269,828 t.-m.t¢ 


800 tons 
450,000 t.-m. 


5,808 28 tons 


31,476 


3,856 tons 
6,917,469 t.-m. 


31,396,033 


279,916 317,998 8,027 tons 


7,372,618 ¢.-m. 


9,113 tons 
6,425,214 t.-m. 


3,748 tons 


62,810 63,515 


214,180 13,514¢ 


Quebecair, Rimouski + - ni a 1,600 1,285 149,454 15,065 1,848 tons 


287,719 ¢.-m. 


Notes.—* Fleet details are given in the Airline Guide section. + All tons are short tons (2,000 Ib.). + Scheduled services only. 


§ International traffic only. Excluding engineering staff. 
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per 
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NOVEMBER 7, 1958 


World Airline Statistics—1957 .... 


AEROPLANE 


—_— 


As at June 30, 1958* 


Revenue Revenue : 
Undup-| miles Revenue passenger iy 08 ms 
Em- | Aircraft | licated | flown |” ger miles mail, tons an 
ployees| capts. | route |(x1,000) carried (< 1,000) ton-milest 


mileage 


Total 
revenue, 
ton-milest 


Average Capeci 
pacity 
overall | con-milest 
factor e = 
achieved sae sie 


CANADA—Contd. 
Saskatchewan Government Airways, Prince 
Albert .. oe Pe és oe os 


TransAir, Winnipeg 


Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal 


U.S.A. 


Alaska Airlines, Seattle 


Alaska Coastal Airlines, Juneau .. 


Allegheny Airlines, Washington 


American Airlines, New York 


ASA International Airlines, St. Petersburg 


Bonanza Airlines, Las Vegas 


Braniff International Airways, Dallas 


Capital Airlines, Washington 


Chicago Helicopter Airways, Chicago .. 


Continental Air Lines, Denver .. 


Delta Air Lines, Atlanta 


Eastern Air Lines, New York 


Ellis Air Lines, Ketchikan 


Flying Tiger Line, Burbank 


Frontier Airlines, Denver 


Hawaiian Airlines, Honolulu 


Mohawk Airlines, Utica .. 


National Airlines, Miami .. 


New York Airways, New York .. 


North Central Airlines, Minneapolis 


Northern Consolidated Airlines, Anchorage .. 


Northwest Airlines, St. Paul 


Ozark Air Lines, St. Louis 


Pacific Air Lines, San Francisco .. 


Pacific Northern Airlines, Seattle 


Pan American World Airways, New York 


Riddle Airlines, Miami 


Seaboard and Western Airlines, New York 


Southern Airways, Birmingham 


Trans-Pacific Airlines, Honolulu 


Trans World Airlines, Kansas City 


United Air Lines, Chicago 
Wes: 


Coast Airline, Seattle 


Western Air Lines, Los Angeles 


Wien Alaska Airlines, Fairbanks 


2,800 
5,840 


399,337 63,835 163,434 t.-m. 

526 50 a 4,552 337,200 72,994 1,308 tons 
192,547 t.-m. 

605 i 2,527 3,960 126,000 105,820 4,105,822 t.-m. 
21,725 560 67,725 | 102,000 | 2,883,000 | 3,876,000 |140,000,000 t.-m. 
599 98 7,738 6,627 _ _ 29,305 tons 
30,303,496 t.-m. 

1,006 a — 2,320 — _ 11,030,000 t.-m. 
515 30 2,063 4,065 215,113 37,512 1,374 t.-m. 
247,492 t.-m. 

224 16 371 1,777 222,804 23,193 2,042 tons 
153,924 t.-m. 

19,369 700 48,000 | 118,636 | 4,818,000 | 4,396,498 | 65,693,000 t.-m. 
20,800 811 14,000 | 130,370 | 6,648,000 | 4,868,307 | 96,756,000 ¢.-m. 
506 28 2,341 4,031 254,062 45,127 714 tons 
112,676 t.-m 


443,089 


37,178 


58,919 


14,995 


43,735 


129,650 


21,896 


1,349 17,748 — 2,845 tons 
1,508 15,696 5,562 6,420 tons 
252,821 t.-m. 


2,392,713 | 1,385,777 27,558 tons 


67,029 
51,841 


28,031 
4,532 


1,136 tons 


6,400 456,148 77,600 
8,115,460 | 5,142,593 
1,936 ~ ons 


3,165 147,710 32,023 


823 tons 


956,964 20,731 tons 


2,038,656 


1,513,848 
326 


20,850 tons 
1,102 tons 


3,949,844 
55,310 


569 


828,659 363,252 5,779 tons 


2,712,819 | 1,395,309 32,867 tons 


4,961,220 
3,382 


8,876,283 
63,168 


950 tons 


107,771 492,259 44,555 tons 


219,360 59,343 2,863 tons 


448,691 62,907 10,119 tons 


81,404 _ 
953,260 


426,388 


1,427,872 13,659 tons 


68,694 1,258 1,624 tons 


106,723 _ 
6,630 


680,930 


20,446 3,466 tons 


1,574,035 | 1,205,765 23,544 tons 


1,379,653 11,537 tons 


2,871,240 t.-m 


2,600 31,375 _ 


25,333,000 ¢.-m. 


4,383 346 t.-m. 


105,202 t.-m. 
423,345 t.-m. 
106,161,000 t,-m. 
8,848,739 t.-m. 


274,853 t.-m. 


10,857,543 ¢.-m. 


26,412 t.-m. 


2,644,120 t.-m. 


16,422,154 t.-m. 
26,321,215 t.-m. 


56,594 t.-m. 


59,000,109 t.-m. 


960,419 t.-m. 


1,477,131 t.-m. 


8,899,216 t.-m. 


37,785 t.-m. 


1,876,149 ¢.-m. 


34,813,938 t.-m. 


7,118,000 ¢.-m. 


162,577,000 


6,927,860 
558,330 


7,827,000 
610,000,000 
8,848,739 
3,317,038 


104,500,000 


157,104,115 
112,027 


3,101,765 


152,867,440 


503,673,080 
400,243 


133,083,668 


6,747,030 


6,731,576 


8,081,000 
102,512,416 


155,322,799 


6,584,376 
6,922,005 


15,564,481 
524,000,000 
30,303,496 


11,030,000 
3,842,745 


2,333,566 


492,414,000 
565,890,000 
4,445,150 


74,468,000 


3,867,333 


% 


45.2 


67.7 


82.6 


60.3 


56.7 


48,7 
50.0 


41.2 _ 


45.4 ~ 


61.3 


54.4 


43.3 
51.8 a 


60.8 25,226 
63.4 _— 
69.3 50,585 


42.6 _ 
39.1 


57.2 24,620 
56.6 ~_ 
46.0 9,128 


54.2 


62.2 -_ 


_—,.. 


Notes.—* Fleet details are given in the Airline Guide section. 


§ International traffic only. 


¢ All tons are short tons (2,000 Ib.). 
|| Excluding engineering staff. 


¢ Scheduled services only. 
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NOVEMBER 7, 


1958 


As at June 30, 1958* 


Em- 
ployees 


Aircraft 
capts. 


Undup- 

licated 
route 

mileage 


Revenue 
miles 


Revenue 


flown 
( x 1,000) 


carried 


Revenue 


s| Passenger 


miles 
(x 1,000) 


Freight and 
mail, tons and 
ton-milest 


Total 
revenue, 
ton-milest 


Average 
overall 
load 
factor 
achieved 


Capacity 

Con-miles: 
per 

employee 


AMERICA (CENTRAL AND SOUTH) 


ARGENTINA 
Aerolineas Argentinas, Buenos Aires 


BAHAMAS 
Bahamas Airways, Nassau 


BOLIVIA 
Lloyd Aereo Boliviano, Cochabamba 


BRAZIL 
Cruzeiro do Sul, Rio de Janeiro 


Panair do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro 
Varig, Porto Alegre 
VASP, Sao Paulo 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 
British West Indian Airways, Port-of-Spain 


CHILE 
LAN-Chile, Santiago 


COLOMBIA 
Avianca, Bogota 


CUBA 
Cubana, Havana 


MEXICO 
Aeronaves de Mexico, Mexico City 


Guest Aerovias, Mexico City 
Mexicana, Mexico City 


NETHERLANDS GUIANA 
Suriname Airways, Paramaribo .. 


PANAMA 
Panamena de Aviacion, Panama .. 


PERU 
Aviacion Faucett Lima 


PUERTO RICO 
Caribair, San Juan 


VENEZUELA 
Linea Aeroposta!l Venezolana, Caracas .. 


ASIA 
ADEN 
Aden Airways, Khormaksar 


CEYLON 
Air Ceylon, Colombo 


HONG KONG 
Hong Kong Airways 


INDIA 
Air-India International, Bombay 


INDO-CHINA 
Air Vietnam, Saigon 


INDONESIA 
Garuda Indonesian Airways, Djakarta .. 


IRAQ 
Iraqi Airways, Baghdad 


ISRAEL 
E! Al Israel Airlines, Tel-Aviv 


JAPAN 
Japan Air Lines, Tokyo 


JORDAN 
Arab Airways, Amman 


LEBANON 
Air Liban, Beirut .. 
Middle East Airlines, Beirut 


PAKISTAN 
Pakistan International Airlines, Karachi 


PHILIPPINES 
Philippine Air Lines, Manila 


THAILAND 
Thai Airways Co., Bangkok 


469,318 


49,14 


95,723 


443,767 
350,869 
497,038 
445,839 


105,902 


310,162 


1,048,748 


325,243 


426,549 
39,036 
554,502 


5,646 


43,158 


158,467 


226,865 


319,324 


294,639 


6,779 


52,935 


16,048 


108,700 


15,888 


24,400 


19,056 


249,902 


5,228,991 ¢.-m. 


17,531,208 ¢.-m. 


6,050,000 ¢.-m. 
7,960 tons 
9,400,000 t.-m. 
11,180 tons 


384,612 t.-m. 
4,680 tons 
2,395,000 t.-m. 
21,050,000 t.-m. 


1,212,000 t.-m 


3,944 tons 
728,000 t.-m. 


20,199 tons 
18,483,320 t.-m. 
5.9 tons 


899 tons 


57,590 t.-m. 


6,530,000 t.-m. 


2,351,243 t.-m. 
676 tons 
1,127,000 t.-m. 
103 tons 
2,438 tons 
9,465,000 t.-m. 
1,034,000 t.-m. 
6,260,000 t.-m. 
379,500 t.-m. 
2,400,000 ¢.-m. 
7,220,000 t.-m. 
134,531 t.-m. 
1,570 tons 
1,370,000 t.-m. 
1,797 tons 
2,940,000 t.-m. 


2,955,000 ¢.-m. 


1,669 tons 
1,222,202 t.-m. 


36,049,413 


29,504,332 


21,150,000 
35,800,000 
30,750,000 

2,364,860 


4,564,243 


16,900,000 


50,900,000 


19,350,000 


6,440,000 
72,996,100 


1,742,124 


16,900,000 


3,928,009 


3,170,000 


1,932,557 


33,973,000 


5,700,000 


21,000,000 


3,560,000 


10,570,000 


36,750,000 


1,108,554 


5,680,000 


10,670,000 


15,589.000 


10,600,000 


5,190,178 


%o 


68.5 


36.0 


Notes.—* Fleet details are given in the Airline Guide section. 


§ International traffic only. 


t All tons are short tons (2,000 Ib.). 
Excluding engineering staff. 


t Scheduled services only. 
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es 
As at June 30, 1958* 
, Average A 
F ; R R ; Ca 
apacity Undup- me Revenue pvacneanoe Freight and Total overall caneuied 
ton-miles: Em- Aircraft | licated flown |Passengers enliee mail, tons and revenue, load per 
per Sevees | conte route |(x1,000) carried (x 1,000) ton-milest ton-milest factor eeaphoves 
employee ploy aoa , achieved wr 
a Yo 
AUSTRALASIA 
AUSTRALIA 
9.117 Ansett/A.N.A., Melbourne “ue ‘<e a 833,536 19,900,000 ¢.-m. 
Butler Air Transport, Sydney .. ~ ee 216,656 2,258 tons 
9,340 770,698 t.-m. 
Connellan Airways, Alice Springs ée oe 1,435 532 99 tons 
aa 38,201 ¢.-m. 
East-West Airlines, Tamworth .. ne a , 75,259 16,349 802 tons 1,810,239 
am 175,299 t.-m. 
a Guinea Airways, Adelaide Z ee oe 89,775 14,112 1,475 tons 
244,566 t.-m. 
7a Qantas Empire Airways, Sydney di re 160,631 423,166 | 22,606,204 t.-m. 66,707,735 
= Queensland Airlines. Brisbane .. én in 50,700 _— 1,096 tons — 
5,773 Trans-Australia Airlines, Melbourne .. “ 811,977 394,222 19,120 tons 49,853,732 
: 10,579,061 ¢.-m. 
NEW ZEALAND 
17,000 New Zealand National Airways, Wellington . . 496,060 124,606 2,761,376 t.-m. 13,585,625 
Tasman Empire Airways, Auckland - jet 60,246 81,207 981 tons 9,659,884 
_ 1,303,931 ¢.-m. 
a EUROPE 
BELGIUM 
SABENA, Brussels - - - ai 686,090 
“7 CYPRUS 
_ Cyprus Airways, Nicosia = oe a 35,832 
e CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
C.S.A., Prague — ex a “ os 293,459 14,780 tons 10,400,000 
id FINLAND 
Finnair, Helsinki .. " a es “i 385,147 2,512 tons 10,626,685 
1,103,410 ¢.-m. 
ga Kar-Air, Helsinki .. 5 ing re _ j 36,993 1,243 tons 1,469,080 
a FRANCE 
Air France, Paris .. - is ‘= oF: i 2,385,640 97,000,000 ¢.-m. 244,500,000 
6,549 Union Aéromaritime, Paris sis as re 130,186 12,050,000 t.-m. 31,250,000 
GERMANY 
_ Lufthansa, Cologne ss - ae - i A 380,862 5,395 tons 38,011,045 
7,322,751 t.-m. 
GREECE 
Olympic Airways, Athens s an is 207,714 2,030 tons 5,830,000 
000 t.-m. 
ICELAND 
Iceland Airways, Reykjavik bs $e ia 80,504 1,980 tons 2,310,000 § 
310,000 ¢.-m. 
13,630 
Icelandic Airlines, Reykjavik “a we a 24,019 570,000 t.-m. 7,880,000 
24,500 IRELAND 
Aer Lingus, Dublin ihe cai “a -o ‘ 431,250 7,950 tons 11,201,000 
38,301 1,405,550 ¢.-m. 
. ITALY 
Alitalia-L.A.1., Rome se a = és 221,271 224,000 4,950,000 t.-m. 27,900,000 
13,738 NETHERLANDS 
K.L.M., The Hague or as = és 161,483 913,000 | 1,240,400+ 30,766 tons 180,900,000¢ 
a 54,400,000 t.-m.t 
PORTUGAL 
T.A.P., Lisbon re éa % abi i : 47,087 55,000 1,067,000 t.-m. 6,750,000 
= SCANDINAVIA 
S.A.S., Stockholm . . es ‘ 7 fa 1,450,000 | 1,023,200 18,750 tons 126,822,000 
7 24,172,000 ¢.-m. 
SWITZERLAND 
Swissair, Zurich .. ba Pi ‘x es ‘ 992,911 54,850 | 14,630,000 t.-m. 71,400,000 
"7 UNITED KINGDOM 
Air Charter, London ia Pe = ‘es 134,630 100,717 22,151 tons 
oii 13,771,832 t.-m. 
Airwork, London .. re aa om aA J 40,700 145,683 — = 
eat British Aviation Services, London... 376,755 | 75,321 65,332 tons | 10,968,436 
3,356,190 t.-m 
2,400 B.K.S. Air Transport, London .. ‘ aa 63,133 31,116 394 tons 2,983,472 
329,046 t.-m. 
3,000 British European Airways, London es - 2,752,000 926,010 31,900 tons 101,000,000 
a British Overseas Airways, London + * 459,829 | 1,320,398 13,161 tons 189,206,619 
57,694,143 t.-m. 
Zz Eagle Aviation/Airways, London - wa _ — 630,9103 
Hunting-Clan Air Transport, London .. ie 43,534 1,163 tons 8,978,700 
= 3,430,000 t.-m 
Scoctish Airlines, Prestwick ae io x. 14,567 1,619 tons 


Notes.—* Fleet details are given in the Airline Guide section. + All tons are short tons (2,000 Ib.). +¢ Scheduled services only. 
§ International traffic only. Excluding engineering staff 
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AFRICA 


ALGERIA 


AIR ALGERIE.—46 Boulevard 
Saint-Saens, Algiers, and 6 rue Auber, 
Paris, 9. 

Cie. Générale de Transportes 
Aériens Air Algérie was formed from 
a merger, in May. 1953, of Air Trans- 
port and the original Air Algérie. 
which were themselves formed in 1946 
and 1947 respectively. Air Algérie is 
the air transport affiliate of Cie. 
Générale Transatlantique and Cie. de 
Navigation Mixte 

At mid-1958 the fleet consisted of 
two Constellations, nine DC-4s, three 
DC-3s and three Noratlas Three 
Caravelles are on order. 

President and director-general, 
M. J. Richard Deshais; director and 
vice-pres., Col. J. Soufflet; director 
for Algiers, Col. H. Alias. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


SIERRA LEONE AIRWAYS.—22 
Pultney St., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

The operations of Sierra Leone Air- 
ways were started by W.A.A.C. 
earlier this year to provide local 
services and a connection between 
Freetown's airport and the capital on 
the other side of the river. They wil! 
presumably be continued by 
WAAC. (Nigeria). A D.H.89 was 
used No recent information is 
available 


WEST AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION (NIGERIA), LTD. 

Airways House, Lagos Airport, 
Nigeria 

The original W.A.A.C. ceased to 
exist on September 30 this year 
following the independent status of 
Ghana and the formation of Ghana 
Airways W.A.A.C. was formed in 
1946 and started operations in 1947 
Debentures were held by the Colonies 
of Nigeria, Sierra Leone and the 
Gold Coast (now Ghana) 

The new company, WAAC 
(Nigeria), came into being = on 
October 1, and has a 15-year agree- 
ment with B.O.A.C.,. whose aircraft 
(Stratocruisers and, later, Britannias) 


are used to operate London-Lagos 
services in pool with B.O.A.C. The 
Nigerian Government holds 51% of 
the capital, with Elder Dempster 
holding 32°,:% and B.O.A.C. the 
remainder. The fleet consists of 
eight D.H. Herons, one D.H. Dove 
and five DC-3s. 

Chairman, R. W. C. Baker-Beall: 
general manager, D. Malcolm-Brown; 
chief engineer, R. R. R. Allen. 


EGYPT 


MISRAIR, S.A.E.--Almaza_ Air- 
port, Heliopolis. 

Formed as Misr Airwork in May, 
1932, this operator's present name 
was adopted in 1949 and it is now 
wholly owned by Egyptians. Méisrair 
Operates services from Cairo to 
Beirut, Damascus, Baghdad, Kuwait. 
Khartoum, Jedda, Asmara, Benghazi. 
Tripoli, Tunis and Athens. 

The aircraft fleet at mid-1958 con- 
sisted of five Vikings. four Viscounts. 
four DC-3s and one Beechcraft D18S. 

Chairman, A.V.M. Mohamed Sidky 
Mahmoud: general manager. Air 
Cdre. Mahomed Sidky EI-Miligi. 


ETHIOPIA 


ETHIOPIAN AIR LINES, INC. 
P.O. Box 1755, Addis Ababa. 

Wholly owned by the Ethiopian 
Government and managed by Trans 
World Airlines under contract, this 
carrier was formed in 1946. Ethiopian 
flies over an internal network and to 
external points including Frankfurt, 
Khartoum, Port Sudan, Aden. Dii- 
bouti, Athens, Cairo and Nairobi. 

The aircraft fleet at the end of 
July, 1958, consisted of three DC-6Bs, 
three Convair 240s and cight DC-3s 

President, H Dejazmateh 
Mengasha Seyoum; general manager 
V. H. Harrell, IJr.; goneral operations 
manager, H. F. Noon: general sales 
manager, D. P. Reid: liaison officer. 
Capt Kanaa Guma; secretary- 
treasurer, M. F. Garrison 


Photograph copyright “ The Aeroplane” 
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FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


TRANSPORTES AERIENS DU 
GABON.—P.O. Box 161, Libreville, 
Gabon. 

Starting in 1953 on charter opera- 
tions, this carrier flies scheduled local 
services from Libreville. The fleet 
consists of four D.H.89s, four Cessna 
170Bs, two Autocrats and one 
Proctor 5. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


AIR’ IVOIRE.—Avenue Louis- 
Barthe (P.O.B. 1281), Abidjan. 

This carrier was established by 
Transports Aériens Intercontinentaux 
(which see, under France) in 1956 to 
operate local services. The fleet con- 
sists of D.H.89s. 


GHANA 


GHANA AIRWAYS, LTD. 
Ghana House, P.O.B. 1636, Accra. 

Soon after assuming independent 
status, Ghana decided to break away 
from W.A.A.C. and to operate its 
own airline. In due course Ghana Air- 
ways was formed (on July 4) with 
the Government holding 60% of the 
capital and B.O.A.C. _ Associated 
companies holding the remainder. 

An_ international service Accra- 
London is operated with Strato- 
cruisers (later to be Britannias) on 
charter from B.O.A.C. Internal and 
regiona] services within Ghana and 
up to Dakar were started on 
October 1. The present fleet consists 
of two D.H. Herons and one DC-3. 

Chairman, James Mercer; directors. 
Dr. W. K. Lutterodt; Seth Fiawoo: 
Lord Rennell; B. W. Bampfylde: 
general manager. Cant. G. P. Wood; 
asst. general manager, L. C. Giles. 


KENYA 


CASPAIR, LTD.—«P.O. Box 2238). 
Nairobi West and Plant House, 
Nairobi. 

Primarily a charter operator and 
aircraft maintenance company, 
Caspair is associated with East 
African Airways and flies scheduled 
services round Lake Victoria from 
Entebbe, Uganda. It is a subsidiary 
of Campling Brothers and Vanderwal, 
Ltd. The fleet at mid-1958 consisted 
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On these and the following pages 
are summaries of the histories and 
current operations, with fleet and 
management details, of all the 
operators of scheduled services. 
The names of the carriers are 
arranged alphabetically under the 
headings of the countries in which 
they are based and these, in turn, 
are alphabetically arranged by 
continents. The traffic results 
achieved by the different carriers 
are tabulated on pp. 684-687. 


of three D.H. Rapides, one Cessna 
182, two Bonanzas, one Navion and 
one Piper Cub. 

Directors: L. K. Campling, F. K. 
Campling and H. Vanderwal. 


EAST AFRICAN AIRWAYS COR- 
PORATION. — Airways Terminal, 
Sadler Street, Nairobi. 

This Corporation is Government- 
sponsored, with certain guaranteed 
overdraft facilities and with B.O.A.C. 
acting as technical advisers. It was 
formed in 1946 to continue and to 
expand the operations of the pre-War 
Wilson Airways and to provide aif 
services between Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. 

The Corporation also operates, via 
Lourenco Marques or Salisbury. to 
Durban, and now to the U.K. and to 
Aden, Karachi and Bombay. At mid- 
year the fleet consisted of three 
DC-4Ms, nine DC3s and _ four 
D.H.89s. Two D.H. Comet 4s are 
on order. 

Chairman, Sir Alfred Vincent; 
general manager, Col. M. C. P. 
Mostert, O.B.E.; secretary and asst. 
general manager, A. V. Gill, O.B.E.; 
operations manager, Capt. E. E 
Morris, M.V.O.; sales manager, Capt 
P. A. Travers; engineering and 
supplies manager, A, E. Robinson, 
B.E.M.; stations and traffic manager, 
A. G. Molison; chief accountant 
S. G. Choppin. 


LIBERIA 


LIBERIAN NATIONAL = AIR- 
WAYS.—-Robertsfield, Liberia 
Entirely Government-owned __ this 


carrier operates local services 
Liberia. It was formed in December 
1949. The fleet consists two 
DC-3s 

President, F. H. Syphert. 
MADAGASCAR 

AIR MADAGASCAR.— du 


Général-Roques (P.O Box 437) 
Tananarive 

Founded in 1947, this compe y flies 
local services The fleet con: sts of 


five D.H.89s, three DC-3 one 
Broussard MH.1521 and one Cessia 
170. 

President. Gen. G. Fayet: ector- 


general, Michel Vernier. 
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MOROCCO 


ROYAL AIR MAROC.—5 Avenue 
de l' Armée Royal, Casablanca. 

Known, until 1957, as Cie 
Chérifienne de Transports Aériens, 
Compeznie Nationale de Transports 
Aériens Royal Air Maroc was formed 
in 1952 from a merger of Air Atlas 
and r Maroc. The company 
operates services in the North African 
area 1 to points jn France, Spain 
and Switzerland. Early this year the 
fleet nsisted of four DC-4s, three 
DC-3s. seven Bretagnes, two C-46s 


and Constellation. A Caravelle 
is on order. 

Director-general, André Faurons; 
financ administrator, Philippe 


Valent’ commercial director, Francois 
Legras. technical manager, M. Delluc. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land and was formed in 1946. It 
provides air services within the Feder- 
ation and to contiguous areas such 
as Belgian Congo, Mocambique, 
South Africa and East Africa. 

As a partner in pool with South 
African Airways and B.O.A.C., the 
latter airline operates Britannia 312s 
on its behalf between the Federation 
and London. A coach-class service, 
known as the “* Zambesi Viscount,” 
is operated once weekly between 
London and the Federation. At mid- 
1958, the fleet consisted of five 
Viscounts, two Vikings, five DC-3s 
and six Beavers. 

Chairman, A. E. A. Robinson; 
general manager, Max Stuart Shaw; 
secretary, R. P. Hartley; engineering 
manager, K. H. Greager, M.B.E.; 


This Cessna 310B is a unit in the fleet of Commercial Air 
Services (Rhodesia). 


PORTUGUESE 
EAST AFRICA 


DIVISAO) DE EXPLORACAO 
DES TRANSPORTES AEREOS 
(D.E.T.A.).—103 Rua Aratijo (P.O. 
Box 276), Lourenco Marques 1, 
Mocambique. 

Formed in 1936, D.E.T.A. operates 
domestically within Mocambique and 
with international services from 
Lourenso Marques to Johannesburg 
and Durban, and to Salisbury. It is 
a Government enterprise. 

The fleet consists of three DC-3s, 
three Lodestars, four D.H. Doves 
and two Ju-52s. 

Director-general, H. A. Brazao de 
Freitas; manager (acting), Abel Neves 
de Azevedo. 


PORTUGUESE 
WEST AFRICA 


DIVISAO DES TRANSPORTES 
AEREOS (D.T.A.).—Carvalho and 
Freitas Building, Rua Pereira Forjaz 
(P.O. Box 79), Luanda, Angola. 

Formed in 1938, this is a Govern- 
ment-controlled undertaking. Flying 
operations started in 1940. D.T.A. 
Operates internal services in Angola 
and flies also to Leopoldville and 
Pointe Noire. The fleet consists of 
six DC-3s, four Beech 18s and three 
D.H.89s 

President, Eng. P. Jeite; managing 
director, Jacinto de Silva Medina. 


SERVICO DE TRANSPORTES 
AEREOS.—The Airport, Sao Tomé 
Island. Gulf of Guinea. 

This carricr operates services 
between the islands of Sao Tomé and 
Principe. The fleet consists of three 
D.H.8% and three single-engined 


Chief executive, V. C. Cortes 

TRANSPORTES AEREOS DA 
GUINE PORTUGUESA. — Bissau, 
Portug ese Guinea. 

This operator flies local services 
betwe Praia, Dakar and Bissau, 
conne.'ing with the long-haul services 
at Dakar and with Union Aéro- 
Mafitime’s services in the area. The 
fleet rsists of D.H. Herons 

Ch pilot, Manual da_ Silva 


RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 

CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS 

CORPORATION.—(P.O. Box 1979), 

Salisbu-y, Southern Rhodesia 

C.A 4. js the national airline of the 


sales manager, W. L. Stedman; chief 
accountant, W. B. James; operations 
manager, Capt. M. O'Donovan; act- 
ing traffic manager, C. A. Evans; 
personnel manager, G. R. Oliver; 
development manager, I. C. McOran 
Campbell; publicity manager, W. T. 
Denyer. 


COMMERCIAL AIR SERVICES 
(RHODESIA) (PVT.), LTD.—P.O. 
Box 632, Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia. 

This company was formed in 1946 
as a subsidiary of C.AS. of 
Johannesburg, which held a 51% 
interest. In 1956 this holding was 
acquired jointly by Airwork and 
Anglo Transvaal Industries, The 
majority of operations are non- 
scheduled, but in 1956 and 1957 
local feeder services were operated 
for Central African Airways and on 
November 1, this year, these services 
were taken over. The fleet consists 
of one Cessna 310, two Cessna 180s 
and two Cessna 195s. 

Managing director, D. A. Eardley; 
secretary, Mrs. S. M. Eardley; chief 
pilot, K. W. Brown; chief engineer, 
F. G. King; asst. chief engineer, 
W. D. Gardyne. 


HUNTING - CLAN AFRICAN 
AIRWAYS (PVT.), LTD.—Salisbury 
Airport, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. (Pte. Bag 179H, Salisbury, 
S.R.) 


This company was established in 
February, 1955, as a subsidiary of 
Hunting-Clan Air Holdings All- 
cargo services are operated as exten- 
sions of H.-C.A.’s Africargo services 
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and passenger/cargo services to 
points such as Livingstone, Kariba, 
Lusaka, Broken Hill, Abercorn and 
(holiday services) from Salisbury and 
Johannesburg to the Mocambique 
coast. The fleet consists of DC-3s. 

Director and general manager, 
T. P. Lawler; secretary, D. T. Shaw; 
chief pilot, Capt. Clive Halse; com- 
mercial manager, Keith Vorster; sales 
manager, Eric Albon; chief engineer, 
H. Hersey. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


COMMERCIAL AIR SERVICES 
(PTY.), LTD.—Balgownie House, 
Commissioner Street (P.O. Box 2245), 
Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Operating, from Rand _ Airport, 
Germiston, this Airwork associate 
flies scheduled as well as unscheduled 
services. It was formed in 1943 and 
scheduled services were started in 
1948. A _ subsidiary operates from 
Bulawayo (see Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land). The fleet consists of three 
Lodestars, two Cessna 170s and one 
Cessna 140. 

Operations manager, J. M. S. 
Martin; commercial magager, L. 
Zimmerman, 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS.— 
Railway Headquarters, Johannesburg. 

Owned by the Union Government, 
S.A.A. was formed in 1934. Its pre- 
decessor, Union Airways, started 
operations in 1929, and was put 
under the direction of the South 
African Railways Administration. 

The trunk service to Europe is 
operated in conjunction with 
B.O.A.C. and C.A.A. and a service 
between Johannesburg and Perth, 
Western Australia, is flown’ in 
association with Qantas. S.A.A. also 
operates to Southern Rhodesia and 
Portuguese East Africa and operates 
a large network of domestic services 
linking the principal cities in the 
Union and South West Africa. 

The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 
four DC-7Bs, four L-749s, seven 
DCs and six DC-3s. Seven 
Viscount 813s and two Boeing 707s 
were on order. 

Administrative superintendent (air- 
ways), D. M. Beaton; chief airways 
manager. J. D. T. Louw: technical 
adviser, J. Adam; flying supt., N. S 
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Madeley; commercial supt., N. S. 
Louw; staff supt., H. H. P. Fidleir; 
maintenance and servicing supt., F. 
W. Bailey, O.B.E.; acronautical supt., 
W. B. Scott. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


SOUTH WEST AIR TRANSPORT 
(PTY.), LTD.—The Aijrport (P.O. 
Box 731), Windhoek. 

Formed in 1946, South West was 
licensed for scheduled and non- 
scheduled services in 1948. It is a 
private company which is subsidized 
by the South West Africa Adminis- 
tration for the operation of its 
scheduled services to Grootfontein, 
via three other points, and to Walvis 
Bay and Swakopmund. The fleet 
consists of eight Navions and two 
Piper Apaches 

Chairman, P. A. M. du Plessis; 
managing director, G. T. Van 
Rooyen; chief engineer, A. K. L. 
Finke. 


SUDAN 


SUDAN AIRWAYS.—P.O. Box 
253, Khartoum. 

Formed in 1947, Sudan Airways is 
a Government-owned airline opera- 
ting domestic services inside the 
Sudan and external services to Egypt, 
Lebanon, Aden, Ethiopia and Saudi 
Arabia. The fleet at mid-1958 con- 
sisted of seven DC-3s and four D.H. 
Doves. 

General manager, Abdel Bagi 
Mohamed; chief pilot, Capt. D. W. 
Graham; chief engineer, R. 
Collins 


TUNISIA 

TUNIS AIR.—1, rue d’Athenes, 
Tunis. 

Formed in 1948 by Beylical Decree, 
51% of Tunis Air's capital is held by 
the Tunisian Government and 49% by 
Air France. Operations were started 
in 1949. Scheduled services are flown 
within Tunisia and to _ Algeria, 
Corsica, France, Italy and Libya. The 
full name of the company is Société 
Tunisienne de |'Air. The fleet at 
mid-1958 consisted of three DC-3s 
and two DC-4s (one on lease). 

President, Azedine Abbassi; 
director-general, Pierre F. Delaunay. 


AMERICA (North) 


CANADA 


AUSTIN AIRWAYS, LTD.— 
Toronto Island Airport, Toronto 28 
Ontario. 

Austin is a new name in the small 
scheduled air transport business, 
Austin operates services between 
Kapuskasing, Timmins and Rouyn 
Noranda with DC-3s. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC AIRLINES, 
LTD.—Vancouver Ajrport, British 
Columbia. 

A wholly owned subsidiary of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
C.P.A.L. was formed in 1942 from 10 
bush lines, the best known of which 
was Canadian Airways, in which the 
C.P.R. had held a controlling interest 
since 1933. The whole C.P.R. organ- 
ization is privately financed The 
routes within Canada are mostly in 
the north-west section of the country 


South West Air Transport’s two Piper Apaches on the apron 
at Windhoek Airport. 


Overseas, C.P.A. serves Tokyo and 
Hong Kong, via the Aleutians, and 
Mexico, Peru, Argentina and Chile to 
the south The South Pacific service 
reaches Honolulu, Fiji, Auckland and 
Sydney A new link with Europe 
from Eastern Canada is the Montreal- 
Toronto-Lisbon-Madrid route. Services 
to Amsterdam via the Arctic route, 
with one refuelling stop in Sondre- 
strom, Greenland, have been oper- 
ated since 1955. In June this year 
Britannia 314s were introduced on 
this service Britannias were put on 
the Vancouver-Tokyo service in 
August and to Hong Kong in 
September 

Domestic services are operated with 
two DC-6Bs, five Convairs, six 
C-46Fs, cight DC-3s, one Canso and 
one DHC-3 Otter; overseas services 
are operated with nine DC-6Bs, three 
DC-6As, and six Britannia 314s, One 
more DC-6A is on order for delivery 
this year 

President, G. W. G. McConachie; 
exec. vice-pres., R. W. Ryan; vice- 
pres., operations, R. B. Phillips; vice- 
pres., traffic H. B. Renwick; 
treasurer, H. B. Porteous; secretary, 
T. F. Turner; manager, overseas lines, 
4. J. Pierce; manager, domestic lines, 
Ww A. Chambers; asst. to pres., 
public relations, R. A. Keith. 


LEAVENS BROS., LTD.—3220 
Dufferin St., Toromto 19, Ontario. 


This company was formed in 1927 
as an operating partnership; was incor- 
porated in 1932 as Leavens Bros. Air 
Services; and reorganized in 1953 
under its present name Scheduled 
services are operated between Windsor 
and Pelee Island, using two Cessna 
T-50s 

President and general manager, 

. Leavens; vice-pres.. K. H. 
Leavens; secretary, C. D. Leavens. 
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MARITIME CENTRAL AIR- 
WAYS, LTD.—Charlotetown, Prince 
Edward Island. 

This private company = was 
formed in 1941. Scheduled services 
are flown between points in Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Newfoundiand, 
Labrador and the Northwest Terri- 
tories International group charters 
are operated from bases at Toronto 
and Montreal. The present fleet con- 
sists of seven DC-3s, three DC-4s. 
three C-46s, one amphibious Beaver. 
two Beech C-18s and one DC-6B. 

Presidem, F. T. Briggs; vice-pres. 
and managing director, C. F. Burke; 
secretary-treasurer, A. M. Clark: 
operations manager, Capt. H. S 
Jones 


MATANE AIR SERVICES, LTD. 
—P.O. Box 700, Quebec. 

Matane operates local scheduled 
services via intermediate points to 
Shelter Bay and Lac St. Anne. It 
was formed in 1947 to provide ser- 
vices across the St. Lawrence River 
at Matane, Quebec. The fleet con- 
sists of four Lockheed 10A Electras 
and one Cessna T-50. 

President, G. Burnett; chief 
engineer, J. G. Sirois; chief pilot, 
W. J. Anderson. 


NORDAIR, LTD. — Roberval, 
Quebec. 

This carrier operates services 
from Montreal to Roberval, Chute 
des Passes/Fort Chimo (northern 
Quebec Province) and Frobisher. The 
fleet includes DC-4s, DC-3s and 
Canso PBY-SAs. 

No information is available about 
the management. 


PACIFIC WESTERN AIRLINES, 
7 ed Airport, Vancouver. 


Formerly Central B.C. Airways, 
Pacific Western was established in 
1946 by Russel] Baker. In June, 1955, 
Pacific Western purchased Queen 
Charlotte Airlines. which now operates 
as an integral part of P.W.A. The 
fleet consists of two DC-4s, five 
DC-3s, two C-46s, one Avro York 
(freighter), two Grumman Mallards, 
five Anson Vs, two Barkley Grows, 
two PBYs, 21 D.H.C.2 Beavers (the 
largest commercially operated Beaver 
fleet in the World), 10 Norseman, two 
— Otters and seven Cessna 

Chairman, K. J. Springer; president 
and general manager, Russel] Baker; 
asst. general manager, R. H. Laidman: 
asst. to the president, D. D. McLaren; 
secretary-treasurer, D. F. Granger: 
controlier, W. R. Harris: press rela- 
tions and advertising officer, F. A 
Welbourn; personne! manager, G. 
Ballentine; director, traffic research 
and development, H. G. Brandreth; 
supt., northern division, J. M. Robins. 


QUEBECAIR, INC.—Rimouski, 
Quebec Province. 

Starting as Rimouski Aviation 
Syndicate in 1946, this company was 
incorporated under the name of 
Rimouski Airlines, Ltd., in 1947. In 
1948, the company took over local 
services from C.P.A. At the begin- 
ning of 1953, Rimouski merged with 
Gulf Aviation, assuming its present 
name. , 

Points served by Quebecair are 
Montrwal, Quebec, Rimouski, Mont 
Joli, Matance, Forestville, Baie 
Comeau, Sept-lles, Schefferville. The 
fleet consists of two F-27s, three 
DC-3s (plus three DC-3s on lease). 


Se mee, 


two PBY Cansos, one C-46 and one 
Beechcraft D-18. 

President, Romeo Crevier; vice- 
pres. and secretary, M. Tessier; vice- 
pres., A. Brillant; general manager, B. 
Ste-Marie; comptroller, L. Tardif; 
maintenance supt., L. Lavigueur: 
traffic manager, A. Senecal; supt. of 
agencies, R. Labrie; publicist, G. 
Tardif; technical adviser, Capt. 
Lapointe; operations manager, Capt. 
C. E. Fortin; chief pilot, Capt. G. 
Simard. 


SASKATCHEWAN GOVERN- 
MENT AIRWAYS.—The Airport, 
Prince Albert (P.O. Box 850), 
Saskatchewan. 

This is a Crown Corporation which 
was formed in 1947 by the Provincial 
Government to serve Northern Saskat- 
chewan. Scheduled and non-scheduled 
services are flown as far north as 
Uranium City. The fleet consists of 
two DC-3s, one Otter, four Norseman, 
five Beavers, nine Cessna 180s, one 
Cessna 170, one Cessna 140 and onc 
Super Cub. 

General manager, I. Macleod; chair- 
man of the board, W. A. Houseman; 
operations manager, F. R. Baudais: 
sales and traffic manager, M. W. 
Christie; chief engineer, J. A. Pool: 
chief accountant, B. Webb 

Contro! is vested in the Province’s 
Minister of Natural Resources—the 
Hon. A. G. Kuziak. 


TRANSAIR, LTD.—No. 5 Hangar, 
Winnipeg Airport (P.O. Box No. 5), 
St. James, Manitoba. 

TransAir was formed in 1956 as a 
result of the merger of two of the 
largest carriers in central Canada— 
Central Northern Airways and Arctic 
Wings. The fleet consists of 34 air- 
craft, including a DC-3, a DC, a 
Lockheed 12A, four Consolidated 
PBY-SAs, a York and assorted smaller 
aircraft. 

President and managing director, 
R. D. Turner, Q.C.; asst. general 
manager, U. S. Wagner; manager, 
mainline division, J. G. Twist: 
secretary-treasurer, F. C. McKay. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES.— 
Internationa! Aviation Building. 1080 
University Street, Montreal, Quebec 
Province. 

Canada’s nationally owned airline, 
T.C.A., was incorporated by an Act 
of Parliament in April, 1937. Ali 
stock is held by the Canadian 
National Railways. T.C.A.’s routes 
serve 40 communities in Canada and 
20 in the U.S., the U.K., Europe and 
and Caribbean area. 

The fleet consists of 11 L-1049Gs. 
47 Viscounts, 21 Canadair DC-4Ms 
and 11 DC-3s. Another four Vis- 
counts, six Conway-engined DC-8s and 
20 Vickers Vanguards are on order. 

President, G. R. McGregor; vice- 
pres., operations, H. W. Seagrim; 
vice-pres., sales, W. G. Wood: secre- 
tary. R. H. Tarr; comptroller, W. S. 
Harvey; general manager, purchases 
and stores. H. C. Cotterell. 


WHEELER AIRLINES, LTD.—St. 
Jovite, Quebec Province. 

The oldest existing operator in 
Canada. Wheeler was established in 
1921. and, after a number of years 
of bush flying. now has a fleet of 
multi-engined aircraft and became 
prime contractor for DEWline re- 
supply in the Eastern Arctic this year. 
Wheeler also has a scheduled route 
from Val D'Or, Quebec, to Great 
Whale, the only airbase on the 
Eastern shore of Hudson Bay, but 
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The Fairchild F-27 is proving popular among the smaller 

operators in Canada and the U.S.A. Initial deliveries earlier 

this year were to West Coast and Piedmont; others have 
gone to Avensa and Quebecair. 


charter work is its main occupation. 
For the past six years, Wheeler has 
been prime contractor for the bud- 
worm spray operations over the 
spruce forests of New Brunswick and 
Quebec. 

The company is also engaged in 
transatlantic non-scheduled group 
charter and immigrant flying. At the 
beginning of 1958, Wheeler moved its 
maintenance base for large aircraft 
from Mont Joli, Quebec, to Montreal 
Airport. 

The present fleet consists of three 
DC-4s, three C-46s, four DC-3s, two 
Canso PBYs, one Twin Beechcraft, 
two Otters, three Beavers, four Norse- 
man, one Cessna 180, and a spray 
fleet of seven Stearmen and seven 
TBM Grumman Avengers. 

President, F. H. Wheeler; manag- 
ing director, R. Rychlicki; comptroller, 
James Lavery; vice-pres., Robert D. 
Forster; treasurer, J. J. F. Bancroft; 
secretary, G. Fitzgerald; asst. genera! 
manager, D. D. Melliship. 


UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


AAXICO AIRLINES, INC.—P.O. 
Box 875, Miami 48, Florida. 

Before 1957 Aaxico operated as 
American Air Export and Import 
Company. Scheduled all-cargo ser- 
vices are flown between New York 
and New Orleans, via Atlanta. The 
sales headquarters are at New York 
International. The fleet consists of 
35 C-46s, one DC-6C and one DC4. 

President, Howard Korth; vice- 
pres. and general manager, J. G. 
Helvey; secretary and treasurer, E. P. 
Odenwalder; vice-pres., cargo sales, 
Oliver F. Stern; vice-pres., operations, 
J. A. Young. 


AEROVIAS SUD AMERICANA. 
See ASA International Airlines. 


ALASKA AIRLINES, INC.—2320 
Sixth Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington. 

This carrier first began operations 
in 1932 as McGee Airways and later 
became Star Air Lines. In 1942-43 
the .assets of Mirrow Air Services, 
Pollack Air Service and Lavery Air- 
ways were acquired and the present 
name was adopted in 1944. Alaska 
Airlines flies services between Seattle 
and Fairbanks, whence a network, 
including Anchorage, McGrath and 
Nome, is flown within Alaska. The 
fleet consists of two DC-6Cs, two 
DC-4s, three C-46s, one DC-3 and 
12 single-engired aircraft. 

President and general manager, 


Charles F. Willis Jr.; vice-pres., 
R. W. Gilbert and L. H. Peterson; 
treasurer and comptroller, R. H. 
Herrnstein. 


ALASKA COASTAL AIRLINES.— 
2 Marine Way, Juneau, Alaska. 

This operator serves south-eastern 
Alaska. It was formed in 1939 asa 
Partnership betwen Alaska Air Trans- 
port and Marine Airways, both of 
which started in the 1930s. 

At mid-1958 the fleet consisted of 
nine Grumman Goose, two Cansos, 
one Bellanca Pacemaker, one Cessna 
195, three Cessna 180s and one Hiller 
12-C helicopter. 

Co-managers, S. B. Simmons and 
O. F. Benecke; general office and 
traffic manager, Floyd Guertin; 
operations manager, H. S. Gruening. 


ALLEGHENY AIRLINES, INC.— 
Washington National Airport, 
Washington 1, D.C. 

Known until 1953 as All-American 
Airways, Allegheny Airlines was 
formed in 1937. For 10 years prior 
to 1949 it operated an air mail 
“* pick-up *’ service. Since then it 
has operated scheduled passenger and 
freight services over the Middle 
Atlantic area, serving some 50 cities 
in eight states. The fleet consists of 
15 DC-3s and eight Martin 202s. 


President, Leslie O. Barnes; vice- 
Pres. and secretary, E. K. Arnold; 
vice-pres. traffic and sales, D. L 
Miller; vice-pres. and treasurer, W. J. 
Short; vice-pres., Richard G. Dinning. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC.— 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Founded in 1934, American Airlines 
succeeded American Airways, which 
had been formed in 1930 as an amal- 
gamation of a dozen or mor 
operators. American is the largest of 
the U.S. domestic operators and 
biggest in the World in terms of 
total passenger-miles performed 

In 1957 American carricd 8,115,400 
Passengers and flew a wial of 
$,142,593,342 passenger-miles—figures 
which give the best idea of the siz 
of the organization. The passenger 
mile figure for 1957 was highest 
recorded by any airline. Americans 
route system is mainly concerned with 
cOast-to-coast operations, but stretches 
over mosi of the U.S. and north inte 
Canada and south into Mexico: more 
than 415 flights are operat every 
day. 

The fleet, at Sept. 1, 1958, consisted 
of 58 DC-7s, 25 DC-6Bs, 50 DC 
$8 Convair 240s and 10 DCA 


A DC-3 of the pioneer Canadian operator, Wheeler Air!ines, 
is seen here about to be loaded at Val d'Or in northeast 


Quebec, for a flight to the Hudson Bay area. 
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freighters. On order are 50 Boeing 
707s (long-range and medium-range), 
25 Convair 600s and 35 Lockheed 
Electras. 

President, C. R. Smith; exec. vice- 
pres., finance, W. J. Hogan; exec. 
vice-pres., sales, C. A. Rheinstrom; 
exec. vice-pres., operations, O. M. 
Mosier: sen. vice-pres. and secretary, 
Cc. W. Jacob; sen. vice-pres., sales, 
C. R. Speers. 

Vice-presidems: Flight, T. L. Boyd; 
purchasing and _ stores, J. 
Brandewiede; equipment research, W. 
Littlewood; public relations, W. 
Player; cargo, S. C. Dunlap; con- 
troller, L. E. Glasgow; personnel, 
P. W. Kayser; sales services, G. M. 
Sadler; properties and facilities, G. C. 
Van Nostrand; operations planning, 
M. Whitlock; regulatory proceedings, 
N. L. Smith. 

Treasurer, P. G. Larie; western reg. 
vice-pres., sales, A. R. Bone; eastern 
reg. e-pres., sales, W. N. Bump; 
southern reg. vice-pres., sales, R. L. 
Fitzpatrick; central reg. vice-pres., 
sales, S. G. King; New England reg. 
vice-pres., sales, H. J. Lyall. 


APACHE AIRLINES. — P.O.B. 
11035, Municipal Airport, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

A new name amongst scheduled 
operators, Apache operates services 
with Bonanzas . between Phoenix, 
Tucson and Fort Huachuca. 

No detailed information is avail- 
able 


AVALON AIR TRANSPORT.— 


Municipal Airport, Long Beach, 
California. 
Avalon flies a _ shuttle service 


between Long Beach and Avalon, 
Catalina Island. The fleet includes 
six Goose and one Vought-Sikorsky 
44A 


President, W. R. Probert; secretary- 
treasurer. W. B. von Kleinsmid. 


ASA INTERNATIONAL  AIR- 
LINES.—Pinellas International Air- 
port, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

This company (Aerovias Sud 
Americana, Inc.), was formed in 1947 
as an irregular cargo carrier. Opera- 
tons were started with two C-47s 
between St. Petersburg and Havana, 
Cuba. This was discontinued in 1949, 
and a_ service was started to 
Guatemala City and extended to 
include San Salvador. 

In 1952 a specialized charter live- 
Stock service was started to South 
America. In 1950, ASA was granted 
the first U.S. international all-cargo 
certificate. The aircraft fleet at mid- 
1957 consist of two C-46Fs and 
one DC-4B. 

President and general manager, 
Victor V. Carmichael, Jr.; director 
of traffic and sales, W. M. Dunn, Jr.: 
director of operations, M. : 
Williams; treasurer, J. M. Rodriguez: 
Secretary, W. M. Bussey. 


BONANZA AIR LINES, INC.— 
McCarran Field, P.O. Box 391, Las 
Vegas, Nevada. 

Formed in 1945, Bonanza operated 
one DC-3 as an intra-state scheduled 
Carrier and charter operator until 
1949. when it became a certificated 
Cafricr with routes in Nevada and 
Arizona, serving Reno and Las Vegas, 
Nevada and Phoenix, Arizona. 

Bonanza has since been certificated 
to serve two routes between Phoenix 
and Los Angeles, a route between 
Las Vegas and Los Angeles, and a 
non-stop and all-stop service between 
Phoenix and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ten DC-3s arc now used. Deliveries 
of six Fairchild F-27s will start late 
this year. 

President, Edmund Converse; exec. 


vice-pres., Robert Henry: vice- 
pres. operations, M. W. Reynolds; 
vice-pres., , traffic and sales, W. J 
Mit 1; treasurer. R. J. Sherer; asst 


to president, Jack Arant; comptroller 
and asst. secretary, E. E. Jochim; 


asst. to exec vice-pres., Donald 
Neilson. 
BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL 


AIRWAYS, iINC.—Exchange Park, 
Da 35, Texas. 

Braniff Airways started airline 
Operations in 1928, and the word 
“International "’ was added after 
Sefvices were extended 20 years later, 
to ide South America 

Domestically, Braniff serves the 
cent areas of the U.S. between 
Houston, Minneapolis and Chicago, 
between Denver and Memphis and 
between points in Texas, the mid- 
south. Washington, D.C., and New 


This pleasing picture of two of Frontier Airlines’ 15 DC-3s is a reminder of 
the fact that this aircraft is still the World’s workhorse of the air transport industry. 


York. International services are flown 
as far south as Buenos Aires. 

The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 
six DC-7Cs, ten DC-6s, two Con- 
stellations, 25 Convair 340s, six 
Convair 440s, 21 Douglas DC-3s, two 
C-46s (cargo) and one C-47 (cargo). 
Five Boeing 707 220s and nine Lock- 
heed Electras are on order. 

President, C. E. Beard; exec. vice- 
pres., J. W. Miller. Vice presidents: 
finance. and secretary, C. G. Adams; 
purchasing and stores, Horace 
Bolding; traffic and sales, R. Brack; 
operations, Capt. R. V. Carleton; 
industrial M_ Harrison; public rela- 
tions, W. M. Henshel. Vice-presi- 
dents: R. C. Shrader and Charles 
South. Treasurer, O. W. Crane. 


BYERLY AIRLINES. — Greater 
Peoria Airport, Peoria, Illinois. 

Byerly operates a service between 
Jacksonville and Peoria connecting 
with Ozark flights to and from 
Chicago. The ficet consists of Lock- 
heed 10A light twins and single- 
engined aircraft. 

President, R. M. Byerly; vice-pres., 
W. M. Staker; corp. secretary, J. J. 
Geils; treasurer, R. F. Sitton. 


CAPITAL AIRLINES, INC.— 
National Aijrport, Washington Il, 
D.C 


Capital's history goes back to 1927 
Its name, prior to 1948, was Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines Capital was 
the first U.S. buyer and user of a 
trunk-line British transport aircraft— 
the Viscount. 

A pioneer of coach-class services, 
Capital is one of the largest U-S. 
domestic operators and serves the 
east-central area, linking New York 
and New Orleans with cities in 
industrial America. The fleet con- 
sists of 58 Viscounts, 11 L-049s, 12 
DC-4s and 18 DC-3s. 

President, David H. Baker; sen. 
vice-pres. for finance and treasurer, 
R. G. Lochiel; sen. vice-pres. for 
marketing, Walter H. Johnson, Jr.; 
vice-pres.. operations and mainten- 
ance, J. B. Franklin; vice-pres.. 
properties and personnel, Robert J. 
Wilson; vice-pres and = secretary, 
Hayes Dever. 


CATALINA PACIFIC AIRLINES. 
—186 North Canon Drive, Beverly 
Hills, California 

Two divisions of this organization 

Catalina Airlines and Palm Springs 
Airlines—operate respectively services 
from Los Angeles to Catalina Island 
and to Palm Springs. A predecessor 
on this run was Wilmington Catalina 
Airline, which started operations in 
1931. The fleet consists of two D.H 
Doves and one DC-3, 

No information is available about 
the management. 


CENTRAL AIRLINES, INC.— 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Founded in Oklahoma in March, 
1944, Central began certificated 
Operations in September, 1949. 

Central's operations cover a net- 
work between Fort Worth) Dallas 
in the south, Denver/Amarillo in the 
west, St. Louis/Little Rock in the 
east and Kansas City in the north. 
The fleet consists of 13 21-passenger 
DC-3s. 

President, Keith H. Kahie; exec. 
vice-pres. and treasurer, F. E. Howe; 
vice-pres., operations, Russell L. 
Wageneck; vice-pres., traffic and 
sales, A. S. Aldridge. 


CHICAGO AIRWAYS, INC.— 
454 Central Avenue, Highland Park, 
linois. 

This airline operates local services 
from Midway, Hammond and O'Hare 
Airports, Chicago. 

No information is available about 
the fleet or management. 


CHICAGO HELICOPTER AIR- 
WAYS, INC.—5240 West 63rd Street, 
Chicago 38, Illinois. 

An associate of Helicopter Air 
Services, which had been flying mai! 
and freight in the Chicago area since 
1949, this helicopter operator started 
scheduled passenger services between 
Midway Airport and O'Hare Airport 
(later taking in Meigs Field) in 
November, 1956. Passenger services 
to Gary, Indiana, and Winnetka are 
also operated. The fleet consists of 
five 12-passenger S-58s and three Bell 
47s. 

President and treasurer, John S. 
Gleason, Jr.; exec. vice-pres.. C. W 
Moore; _vice-pres and secretary 
John C. Brogan; vice-pres. operations, 
R. S. Angstadt; asst. secretary 
treasurer, R. B. Kiel. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES, INC. 
—Stapleton Aijrfield, Denver 7, 
Colorado 

Continental Airlines started opera- 
tions in July, 1934, as Varney Speed 
Lines of Ej Paso, Texas, and is now 
a major regiona) carrier serving cight 
States within an area between 
Chicago, Kansas City, Houston 
Dallas, Denver and Los Angeles. Its 
Present name was adopted in 1937 

Services on the Chicago—Los 
Angeles route with Viscount 812s 
were started on May 28, the first 
turbine service west of the Mississippi 
River 


The fleet early in 1958 consisted of 
four DC-7Bs, three DC-6Bs, three 
Convair 440s, six Convair 340s, and 
three DC-3s. At the end of August 
this year nine Viscount 812s out of a 
fleet of 15 were in service 


Continental also leases a DC-6B, a 
DC-6, and 10 DC-3s. Four Bocing 
707s are due for delivery in February, 
1959. 

President, Robert F. Six; exec. 
vice-pres.. Clarence C. West, Jr. 
Vice-presidents: exec., administration 
and sales, Harding L. Lawrence; 
operations, O. R. Haueter; engineer- 
ing and maintenance, Charlies H. 
Calhoun; treasurer, Joseph A. Uhl; 
passenger services, Lynn H. Dennis; 
public relations and advertising, S. O. 
Halberg: operations administration, 
Harold B. Seifert. Secretary, S. B. 
Redmond. 


CORDOVA AIRLINES, INC.— 
P.O. Box 6203, Anchorage. 

Cordova flies schedules in the 
Anchorage. Cordova and Seward 
area. It began operations in 1934. 
The fleet consists of one C-46, two 
DC-3s, two Grumman Widgeons and 
one Cessna 180 

President and 
Merle K. Smith 


DELTA AIR’ LINES, INC.— 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Georgia. 

This carrier's domestic network 
connects New York, Atlanta and 
Dallas Fort Worth; Detroit and 
Houston; Miami and Chicago, with 
extensions to New Orleans. Inter- 
national services operate to Havana, 
Montego Bay Uamaica) and Caracas 
(Venezuela), and from Havana to 
Port au Prince, Ciudad Trujillo and 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. Delta, which 
merged with Chicago and Southern in 
1953 to become Delta-C. and S. Air 
Lines, has since reverted to its 
origina! title. Delta started operations 
in 1929 and again in 1934 after a 
four-year gap 

The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 
21 DC-7'7Bs; seven DC-6s; 28 Con- 
vair 340 440s; 12 DC-3s (wo all- 
four Constellations; and five 
C-46s (cargo) Aircraft on order 
include six DC-8s and 10 Convair 
880s 

President and general manager, 
Cc E. Woolman Vice-presidents 
traffic and sales, L. C. Parker: opera- 
tions, C. H. Dolson; administration 
and finance, T. G. Cole; legal, R. S 
Maurer: civic affairs, E. Cocke. Jr.; 
personnel. W. T. Beebe. Secretary- 
treasurer, C. H. McHenry; treasurer, 
Catherine FitzGerald 


EASTERN AIR LINES, INC.— 
10 Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, 
N.Y 

Eastern originated in 1928 as 
Pitcairn Aviation; the title of Eastern 
Air Transport was adopted in 1930. 
The present E.A.L."s network extends 


general manager, 
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from New York and Boston to 
Washington, Atlanta, New Orleans, 
Houston, Miami, Tampa, Mexico 
City and Puerto Rico; to Bermuda; 
and to Montreal. From Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis and Memphis services are flown 
to Miami. 

Eastern is the third. in terms of 
ton-miles flown, of the primarily 
domestic airlines in the U.S.A. The 
Present fleet includes 38 L-1049 
/ 18 L-749s; 48 DC-7Bs; 56 
Martin 404s; 20 Convair 440s and 
seven DC-6Bs. On order are 20 
DC-&s and 40 Electras 

Chairman, Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer; president, T. F. Armstrong; 
sen. vice-pres., operations, S. L 
Shannon; vice-pres., sales and traffic. 
W. L. Morisette, Jr. 


ELLIS AIR’ LINES.—P.O. Box 
1059, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

In 1936, R. E. Ellis started opera- 
tions with one Waco and was laier 
joined by J. L. Sherman. In 1940 
the company was incorporated. The 
company remained in operation 
during the War and afterwards 
bought twin-engined equipment. 

In 1952, Ellis added an_ inter- 
national route—to Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia — to its _ intra- 
Alaskan services. The company is 
employee-owned and has 13 aircraft, 
including nine Grumman Goose. 

President, Robert E. Ellis: vice- 
Pres., Maintenance, John L. Sherman; 


vice-pres., operations, G. A. Bodding; 
secretary-treasurer, Norman psf 
Gerde 


FLYING TIGER LINE, INC.- 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Burbank, 
California. 

Flying Tiger was founded in June, 
1945, by Robert W. Prescott and a 
group of men who had flown with 
him during the War in the Far East. 
It specializes in scheduled all-cargo 
and non-scheduled passenger and 
cargo operations on a large scale 

At mid-1958, Flying Tiger's fleet 
consisted of 13 L-1049Hs and nine 
C-46s 

President, Robert W. Prescott; 
exec. vice-pres. and treasurer, Fred 
Benningecr; vice-pres., sales, John L. 
Higgins and George T. Cussen; 
research and development, Wm. E. 
Bartling; operations, Frank B. 
Lynott; publicity, L. S. Kimball: 
maintenance, Neil B. Berboth; 
secretary and asst. treasurer, O. R. 
Burghardt. 


FRONTIER AIRLINES, INC.— 


Stapleton Airfield, Denver 5 
Colorado 
Frontier began scheduled local 


service operations in November, 1946, 
as Monarch Air Lines. This was 
later merged with Challenger Airlines 
and Arizona Airways to become the 
present company 


. 
The airline serves the Rocky 
Mountain West over terrain which 
discourages surface travel even 
where transport is available. The 
service ties together the main points 
in a large and rugged area. The 
present fleet consists of 15 DC-3s. 
Chairman, Lewis B. Kaytag, Jr.; 
pres., C. A. Myhre; vice-pres., traffic 
and sales, John D. Lindsay; secretary, 
John A. Love; treasurer, L. Preston 
Blatter. 


GULF COAST AIRWAYS.— 
Holmes Airport, Holmes Beach, Anna 
Maria Island, Florida 

A recently established scheduled 
carrier, Gulf Coast was founded on 
September 1, 1957, and the first 
service to be operated was one 
between Anna Maria Island and 
Tampa, Flor‘da. Early in 1958 
another service was started between 
Tampa and Cocoa-Cape Canaveral 
and another should now be in opera- 
tion between Canaveral and Jackson- 
ville, Florida. One D.H. Dove was 
in use at the end of August and a 
second Dove and a Cessna 195 were 
on order. 

President, J. G. Spence; vice-pres., 
Grace Campbell; operations manager 
and secretary, Lyle C. Lindbloom. 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES, LTD.— 
International Airport, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

One of the pioneer US. airlines 
and holder of the World's safety 
record, Hawaiian was incorporated 
in January, 1929. Scheduled services 
throughout the Hawaiian Islands were 
started with Sikorsky amphibians. 
DC-3s were put into service in 1941, 
followed by Convair 340s in 1952. 

A DC-6C was. purchased’ in 
January, 1958, and, after extensive 
cabin modification, went into trans- 
Pacific service on a contract with the 
U.S. Military Air Transport Service. 
Originally named Inter-Island  Air- 
ways, Hawaiian was the first 
scheduled airline in the U.S. to use 
all-cargo aircraft. At mid-1958, the 
fleet consisted of one DC-6, five 
Convair 340s, six DC-3s and two 
C-47s (cargo). 

Chairman, Stanley C. Kennedy; 
president, Arthur D. Lewis; vice- 
pres. and treasurer, Brian Cooke; 
vice-pres., operations, Lionel 
Machado; vice-pres., sales and ser- 
vice, Jack C. Tobin; secretary, Lam- 
bert P. Irons; asst. treasurer and asst. 
secretary, George K. Tanabe. 


LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES, 
INC.—Weir Cook Airport, Indian- 
apolis 44, Indiana. 

Originally known as Turner Air- 
lines, the first scheduled flight by 
Lake Central was made in November, 
1949. As its title suggests, Lake 
Central operates over a _ network 
south of Lake Erie—from Chicago 


s 


in the west to Buffalo, N.Y., in the 
east and Cincinnati in the south. 
The fleet consists of 10 DC-3s. 
Chairman, J. J. O'Connell; presi- 
dent, Gwin Hicks; exec. vice-pres. 
and treasurer, Lloyd W. Hartman; 
vice-pres., traffic, D. S. Getchell; 
vice-pres., operations, R. W. Cliftord. 


LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS, INC. 
—P.O. Box 10155, Los Angeles Air- 
port, Los Angeles 45, California. 

The first scheduled air-mail heli- 
copter operator, Los Angeles Airways 
was incorporated in May, 1944, 

Operations were started in October, 
1947, with five S-Sis. Passenger ser- 
vices were started in 1954, using the 
available capacity on the mail services. 
Normal! scheduled all-passenger ser- 
vices are now flown between the 
International Airport and outlying 
points. The present fleet consists of 
five S-SS5s and two S-Sls. 

President, C. M. Belinn; treasurer, 
John T. Kane; secretary, Martin J. 
Burke; operations manager, R. L. 
Bromberger. 


MACKEY AIRLINES, INC.— 
Broward County International Air- 
port, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

Originally a non-scheduled operator, 
formed in 1946 as Mackey Air Trans- 
Port, this company started scheduled 
services in 1952. Mackey operates 
between St. Petersburg, Tampa, Fort 
Lauderdale, W. Palm Beach and 
Nassau (Bahamas). 

The fleet consists of four DC-3s, 
two DC-4s and two Grumman Goose. 
Iwo F-27 Friendships are on order. 

President, Joseph C. Mackey; exec. 
vice-pres., Leonard a Povey; 
treasurer and director of maintenance, 
John H. Popham; traffic manager, 
H. H. Johnson. 


MOHAWK = AIRLINES.—Oncida 
County Airport, Utica, New York. 

Mohawk serves 30 cities in the 
north-east of the United States. Its 
route system extends from Detroit 
and Michigan to Boston, and from 
New York City throughout New 
York State to Watertown § and 
Ogdensburg on the Canadian border. 
Mohawk was formed in 1945 as 
Robinson Airlines and took its 
Present mame in 1952. The fleet 
consists of 11 Convair 240s and eight 
DC-3s. 

Chairman, E. V. Underwood: 
president, Robert E. Peach; vice-pres. 
end general counsel, John R. Carver; 
vice-pres., operations, Carl A. Ben- 
scoter; vice-pres., sales, Thomas J. 
Kirkup; vice-pres., research, David E. 
Postle; treasurer, Frank R. Chabot; 
comptroller and asst. treasurer, 
Robert De Longwell ; secretary, 
Bruce C. McLean. 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC.— 
Miami International Airport, Miami 
48, Florida. 

Formed in 1934 as @ regionai 
carrier, National is now a major long- 
hau! airline serving the Atlantic Coast 
region, Florida and the Gulf Coast. 
The present route network extends 
from Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington to Miami and Havana and 
westwards to New Orleans and 
Houston. 

National’s present fleet consists of 
four L-1049Hs; four DC-7Bs; four 
DC-7s; eight DC-6Bs; four DC-6s: 
six Convair 440s; 12 Convair 340s: 
and 10 Lockheed L-18 Lodestars. On 
order are three DC-8s and 23 Lock- 
heed Electras. 

Presidemt, G. T. Baker; senior vice- 
pres. and treasurer, J. C. Brawner: 
sen. vice-pres., industria! relations, 
J. M. Rosenthal; sen. vice-pres., 
traffic, sales and public relations, 
Walter Sternberg; sen. vice-pres., 
Washington, A. G. Hardy; vice-pres.. 
operations, maintenance and engineer- 
ing, L. W. Dymond; vice-pres., civic 
affairs, John L. Morris; vice-pres., 
New York, R. E. Wieland; vice-pres., 
Washington, R. A. Fitzgerald; secre- 
tary, R. P. Foreman. 


NEW YORK AIRWAYS, INC.— 
P.O. Box 426, La Guardia Airport 
Station, Flushing 71, New York 

Formed in August, 1949 as a heli- 
copter operator after flying mail 
services, N.Y.A, inaugurated the first 
scheduled helicopter freight service 
in January, 1953, and the first 
scheduled passenger services were 
started on July 8, 1953, between the 
three principal metropolitan airports 
of New York—La Guardia, New 
York International and Newark 

Regular services are also flown to 
points in Connecticut, New Jersey and 
New York. After flying freight into 
Manhattan's new heliport, passenger 
services followed in December, 1956. 
At mid-1958 the fleet consisted o! five 
Vertol 44Bs and one Bell 47H. 

President and director, Robert L. 
Cummings, Jr.; vice-pres. and director, 
Horace Brock; vice-pres., Operations, 
J. E. Gallagher; treasurer, W ‘ 
Hogan; asst. to the president, Glen B, 
Eastburn; secretary, John H. Siate; 
traffic and sales manager R. 
Wheatland. 


NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES, 
INC.—6201 South 34th = Avenue, 
Minneapolis, 50. 

This carrier started operations as 
Wisconsin Central Airlines in Febru- 
ary, 1948, from a base at Madison. 
The headquarters were moved to 
Minneapolis in November, 1952, and 
in December, 1952, the present name 
was adopted. 

North Central’s network is in the 
Great Lakes area and extends from 
Detroit and Chicago to Minneapolis 
and into North Dakota, serving 53 
cities through nine States. The fleet 
consists of 31 DC-3s. Five Convair 
340s will go into service in 1959 

President and genera! manager, 
H. N. Carr; vice-pres., traffic and 
sales, F. N. Buttomer; vice-pres., 
operations, A. D. Niemeyer; secre- 
tary-treasurer, B. Sweet; vice-pres., 
maintenance and engineering, R. H. 
Bendio; vice-pres. and legal counsel, 
A. L. Wheeler. 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES, INC.— 
Logan International Airport, Boston 
28, Massachusetts. 

Formed in 1933 as Boston-Maine 
Airways, Northeast was the first to 
serve New England. With railway 
support, it was merged with Central 
Vermont Airways. The company’s 
present name was adopted in 1940, 
after the railways had relinquished 
their interest. The Atlas Corporation 
succeeded as the main investor. 

Northeast now operates, as a third 
carrier, on the Boston-New York- 
Miami run and into Montreal. The 
fleet consists of 11 DC-3s, six Convair 
240s, 10 DC-6Bs, and 9 Viscount 
745s. 

President, George E. Gardner; vice- 
pres., engineering and maintenance, 
D. W. H. MacKinnon; vice-pres., 
operations, A. A. Lane; treasurer, H. 
Heard; vice-pres., personnel, R. H 
Keer. 


NORTHERN AIRLINES.--P.O 
Box 1041, Fargo, North Dakota 

Using Aero Commanders, this car- 
rier operates a daily weekday service 
between Fargo and Bismarck / Mandan 
via Grand Forks, Minot and Williston 

No detailed informaticn is vail- 
able. 

NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED 
AIRLINES, INC.—Box 6133, Inter- 
national Airport, Anchorage, Alaska 

Incorporated in November, 1945, 
Northern Consolidated was the result 
of a merger of four carricrs— 
Northern Airways, Dodson Air Set- 
vice, Ray Petersen Flying Scrvice 
and Walatka Air Service. 

Services are flown from Anchorage 


and Fairbanks to _ interior uth- 
western Alaska points suc as 
McGrath, Galena, An‘ak, Red evil, 
Flat. Nyac, Bethel, Platinum. D |ling- 


ham and King Salmon, with bush 
(Continued on page 693) 


A scene at Los Angeles International Airport, with « 
United Airlines DC-7 and a Pacific Air Lines Martin 207 
on the apron. 


Photograph copyright “ The Aeroplane” 
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Pan American started North 
Atlantic services with Boeing 
707s on October 26. This 
picture shows the second 
production-121 (N707PA) 
which was used by P.A.A. for 
crew training and familiariza- 
tion prior to the official 
delivery of the first of the 
type for service. 
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service to other points. The fleet 
includes four DC-3s, 10 Cessna T-50s 
and one C-46 (leased). Three F-27s 
are on order and the first should now 
be in service. 

President and general manager, 
Raymond I. Petersen; vice-pres. and 
tweasurer, S. B. Fitzhugh; secretary 
and general traffic manager, V. R. 
Davis: operations manager, Wyman 
R. Rice; general sales manager, 
Luther P. Fritz; purchasing agent, 
Howard Fowler; supt. of maintenance, 
Marior Dodd; flight supt.. Keith 
Guthrie; chief pilot, Jerry Church. 

NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC.— 
1885 University Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Northwest started operations in 
1926 with a service from St. Paul to 
Chicago. By 1933 services had 
reached the west coast at Seattle and 
in 1945 the company became a trans- 
continental operator when its routes 
were extended to New York. The 
promotiona) name, Northwest Orient 
Airlines, was adopted after services to 
the Far East were started in 1947. 

Northwest's trunk services are from 
New York and Washington, D.C., to 
Seattle, and to Alaska, Canada, 
Hawaii and the Far East. A route 
between Chicago and Miami has 
recently been granted. At mid-1958 
the Northwest fleet consisted of nine 
Stratocruisers, 14 DC-7Cs, 20 DC-6Bs, 
12 DC-4s and five DC-3s (which were 
sold during September). DC-8s and 
Electras are to be ordered. 

Chairman, Croil Hunter; pres., 
Donald W. Nyrop; exec. vice-pres., 
Malcolm S. Mackay; vice-presidents: 
operations and engineering, Frank C. 
Judd; personnel, Linus C. Glotzbach; 
sales, Gordon M. Bain; Orient 
region. Paul L. Benscoter; secretary. 
A. E. Floan; public relations, Philip 
T. Drotning. 

OZARK AIR LINES, INC.—Lam- 
bert Field, St. Louis 21, Missouri. 

Formed in September, 1943, Ozark 
first flew local services, and route 
certificates were awarded in 1950, 
when Ozark also acquired the assets 
and personnel of Parks Air Lines. 

With 20 DC-3s, a network is flown 
Within an area bounded by Chicago, 
Milwaukee. Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Indianapolis in the N.E., by Sioux 
City in the N.W., by Nashville and 
Louisville in the S.E. and by Wichita 
in the S.\W. The fleet at mid-1958 
consisted of 20 DC-3s. 

Chairman and pres., Laddie Hamil- 
fon; vice-pres. and treasurer, Floyd 
W. Jones; secretary, Arthur G. Heyne: 


gener manager, Joseph H. Fitz- 
Geraid 
PACIFIC NORTHERN AIR- 


LINES, INC.—1626 Exchange Build- 
ing, Scattle 4, Washington. 


A ugh now based in Seattle, 
Pacit ' Northern is an Alaskan opera- 
tor. The president started in aviation 


im 1932 as Woodley Airways, and the 
company was the first in Alaska to be 
given a C.A.A. scheduled operating 


certificate, 

Th main-line routes were 
develined — from Anchorage to 
Kodiak. Bristol Bay and Juneau—and 
in 19°1 a service was opened to the 


US. Pacific north-west. where the 
base is now situated. The fleet con- 
sists of 12 aircraft and includes four 
L-74% two DC-4s and four DC-3s 
dent and general manager, 
A. ¢ Woodley. _Vice-presidents: 
traffic and sales, H. A. Olsen: opera- 
tons A. Cunningham: engineering 


Foster; 
Secretary- 


and maintenance, J. H 
Alaska, Felix Aubuchon. 
treasurer, C. W. Nelson. 


PACIFIC AIR LINES, INC.—San 
Francisco International Airport, San 
Francisco 28, California. 

A scheduled operator since Decem- 
ber, 1946, Pacific Air Lines (previously 
Southwest Airways Company) serves 
communities, mainly in California, 
between Los Angeles and Medford. 
Oregon. Daily services to Las Vegas, 
Nevada, were inaugurated in Septem- 
ber last year. At mid-1958 the fleet 
consisted of 11 DC-3s, eight Martin 
202s, one Lockheed 10 and one 
Consolidated PBY. Five F-27s are 
on order. 

President, J. H. Connelly; exec. 
vice-pres., T. R. Mitchell; vice-pres. 
traffic and sales, R. E. Costello; vice- 
pres. public relations, M. A. King; 
treasurer, E. R. Dahl. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST AIR- 
LINES.—Lindbergh Field, San Diego, 
California. 

Using DC-4s, Pacific Southwest 
operates scheduled passenger services 
between San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

President, K. G. Friedkin; traffic 
and sales manager, Hugh N. Wood. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIR- 
WAYS, INC.—Chrysler Building, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Pan American flew its first service 
(the first U.S. overseas service) in 
October, 1927, with a Fokker F-7 
between Key West, Florida, and 
Havana. In the following year 
P.A.A. was equipped with flying-boats 
for its overseas operations, which 
were extended to Central and South 
America, reaching Buenos Aires in 
1931. 

In 1935 the first trans-Pacific flight 
to Manila was made. In co-operation 
with Imperial Airways, experimental! 
flights were made across the Atlantic 
in 1937, and the first passenger flight 
was made in 1939. P.A.A. remains 
America’s entirely overseas airline and 
is the World's biggest purely inter- 
national carrier. Boeing 707 services 
across the North Atlantic were started 
on October 26. 

The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 
23 Stratocruisers; 33 DC-7B/Cs; 48 
DC-6A’'Bs; 23 DC-4s; and four 
DC-3s. By the end of 1958 P.A.A 
will have six Boeing 707s delivered 
with 17 additional 707s and 21 DC-8s 
on order. 

President, Juan T. Trippe. Vice- 
presidents: administration, John C. 
Leslie; asst. to president, Samuel F 
Pryor: general counsel, Henry J. 
Friendly. Exec. vice-presidents: Latin- 
American Division Wilbur L 
Morrison; Atlantic Division, Harold 
E. Gray: Pacific-Alaska Division, 
Robert B. Murray. Jr.; development 
and defence projects, Roger Lewis. 
Vice-pres. traffic and sales, Willis G 


Lipscomb; treasurer, Robert G 
Ferguson; comptroller, John S. 
Woodbridge. 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIR- 
WAYS, INC.—Chrysler Building. 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Formed in September. 1929, Pan- 
agra is jointly and equally owned by 
P.A.W.A. and W.R. Grace and Co 
an industrial and trading concern 
The intention was for Panagra# to 
extend the P.A.A. network from the 
Canal area down the west coast of 
South America and to operate feeder 
services 

Panagra flies 


through Panama 


Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and 
Chile to the Argentine and, in addi- 
tion, operates services in Bolivia end 
Ecuador and from Miami to the 
Canal area. It also operates north 
from Miami to New York and 
Washington. 

The aircraft fleet in service at mid- 
1958 consisted of four DC-3s, two 
DC-4s, four DC-6s (leased to Pan 
American), five DC-6Bs (one leased 
from another carrier) and five 
DC-7Bs. Four DC-8s are on order 

President, Andrew B. Shea. Vice- 
presidents: Erwin Balluder; general 
manager. Douglas Campbell; opera- 
tions, Thomas J. Kirkland; comp- 
troller, Ludwig H. Clifton; traffic and 
sales, Cyrus S. Collins; Edward L. 
Farrell. Secretary, W. F. Cogswell; 
treasurer, John S. Woodbridge 


PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC.— 
Smith Reynolds Airport, Winston- 
Salem 1, N. Carolina. 

Piedmont originated in 1940 as an 
aircraft sales organization and flying 
school. In April, 1947, the C.A.B. 
certificated the company for local- 
service operations over a network 
of routes between Virginia and N. 
Carolina and Ohio and Kentucky. 

The first service was flown in 
February, 1948. The fleet consists 
of 21 DC-3s. On order are 12 F-27 
Friendships. 

President and treasurer, T. H. 
Davis; vice-pres. and asst. to presi- 
dent, C. G. Brown, Jr.; vice presi- 
dents, H. K. Saunders and R. S. 
Northington; secretary, M. F. Fare 


PROVINCETOWN-BOSTON AIR- 
LINE, INC.— Municipal Ajrport, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 

With Cessna 190 and Lockheed 
Electra, P.-B.A. operates a feeder 
service between Provincetown and 
Logan Airport, Boston. 

President and treasurer, J. C. Van 
Arsdale. 


REEVE ALEUTIAN AIRWAYS, 
INC.—P.O. Box 559, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Reeve operates scheduled services 
serving Alaska, the Aleutians and 
Pribilof Islands. It was founded in 
1932 and received route certificates in 
1948. The fleet of 10 aircraft includes 
two DC-3s a DC-4 and a C-46 

President and supt. of operations, 
R. C. Reeve; secretary-comptroller, 
Margaret Rutledge. 


RIDDLE AIRLINES, INC.—Inter- 
national Airport, Miami, Florida. 

Riddle is an all-cargo carrier with 
certificates to operate services New 
York-San Juan (Puerto Rico)}Miami 
and Miami- Atlanta -Chicago - Detroit 
with 16 intermediate traffic stops. 
Charter operations were started by 
Riddle in 1947 on the New York-San 
Juan run. At mid-1958 Riddle’s fleet 
consisted of 31 C-46s and three 
DC-4s. 

President, George L. Giles; sen. 
vice-pres. and treasurer, Edward T. 
Thompson, Jr.; vice-pres., sales and 
traffic, Charles L. Hood: vice-pres., 
maintenance and engineering, Norman 
H. Golden; regiona! vice-pres., New 
York, H. T. Weaver: secretary, Jane 
B. Love 


SEABOARD AND WESTERN 
AIRLINES, INC.—80 Broad Street. 
New York 4, N.Y 

Seaboard’s scheduled operation is 
an all-cargo North Atlantic service 
which was started in April, 1956. This 
forms only a part of the total work 
done by this primarily non-scheduled 
carrier, which started operations in 
1951 The fleet consists of five 


L-1049As, four L-1049Ds, one L-1049E 
and three DC-4s. 

President, Raymond A. Norden, 
exec. vice-pres. and treasurer, Arthur 
Vv. Norden; vice-pres., Operations, 
Carl D. Brell; vice-pres., engineering, 
Warren H. Renninger. 

SLICK AIRWAYS, INC. — 3415 
Cedar Springs Road, Dallas 19, Texas. 

Slick ceased its scheduled all-cargo 
services early this year because of 
financia! difficulties. 

SOUTHEAST AIRLINES, INC.— 
P.O. Box 46, Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Southeast operates scheduled ser- 
vices within the State of Tennessee. 
The fleet consists of five DC-3s. 

President, E. W. King; vice-pres., 
W. Steele. 

SOUTHERN AIRWAYS, INC.— 
1101 Brown-Marx Building, Birming- 
ham 6, Alabama 

Formed in Delaware in July, 1943, 
Southern started operations in June, 
1949, with a system linking cities in 
south-eastern states. The present net- 


work lies between Jacksonville 
(Florida), Charlotte (North Carolina), 
Memphis (Tennessee) and New 


Orleans (Louisiana). The fleet at mid- 
1958 consisted of 13 DC-3s. 

President F W. Hulse;  vice- 
president, I. F. Jones; vice-pres., sales, 
Cc. M. Britt; vice-pres., operations, 
W. S. Magill; secretary-treasurer, 
G. F. Estey 


TAG AIRLINES.—Lakefront Air- 
port, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Formerly Taxi Air Group, TAG 
began operations in April, 1956, 
between Detroit and Cleveland, using 
floatplanes. TAG now operates D.H. 
Heron services, taking in Chicago 
(Meigs Field), Rockford and Akron as 
well as Detroit and Cleveland 

Genera) manager, E. F. Knight; 
secretary/treasurer, W. W. Knight; 
vice-pres., operations, E. A. Eklund: 
vice-pres., sales, W. J. Swann. 


TPA ALOHA AIRLINE. — See 
Trans-Pacific Airlines. 

TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS. 
—200 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N.Y 

This company operates week-end 
services between New York and San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. The fleet con- 
sists of three DC-6Bs, three DC-4s 
and two C-46s One DC-8 is on 
order 

President and general manager, 
oO Roy Chalk; exec vice-pres. - 
treasurer, Irving M. Buckley; secre- 
tary, Claire Chalk; director, traffic and 
sales, David J. McFarland; director, 
operations, Alfred J. Cohen. 


TRANSOCEAN AIR LINES.— 
Internationa] Airport, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; and P.O. Box 307, Agana 
Field, Guam Island, Marianas Islands, 
Pacific Ocean 

Transocean flies, as Trust Territory 
operations, a local service in the 
Pacific between Guam and the 
Marsha!! Islands, Transocean also 
flies from Oakland to Honolulu, Wake 
Is.. Guam Is. and Okinawa on a 
scheduled and non-scheduled basis. 
The fleet includes two L-1049s, one 
L-749; six DC-4s; and (for Trust 
Territory operations) taree Grumman 
Albatross 

President and chairman. O. M. 
Neilson; secretary/treasurer, S. A. 
Nichols 

TRANS - PACIFIC AIRLINES, 
LTD.—King Street at Bethe!, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

This company (TPA Aloha Airline) 
was formed as a non-scheduled carrier 
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in June, 1946. Scheduled services 
have been flown since June, 1949, 
linking most of the more important 
centres in the group of islands. The 
fleet consists of eight DC-3s. 

Chairman, R. F. Tongg; president, 
Hung Wo Ching; exec. vice-pres., 
D. A. Benz; vice-pres. and treasurer, 
C. D. Young; secretary, H. C. Wong; 
vice-pres., traffic. W. E. Wood; opera- 
tions manager, O. V. Andrew. 


TRANS - TEXAS AIRWAYS.— 
Municipal Aijrport, Houston’ 17, 
Texas. 

Trans-Texas serves points in the 
States of Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Tennessee. Originally known as 
Aviation Enterprises, Ltd., scheduled 
services were started in October, 1947. 
The fleet consists of 20 DC-3s. 

President, R. E. McKaughan; vice- 
pres., operations, H. E. Erdmann; 
vice-pres., traffic and sales, L. J. 
Eichnet; secretary-treasurer, M. L. 
Muse 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES, INC. 

10 Richards Road, Kansas City, 5, 
Missouri 

The original T.W.A. (Transconti- 
nental and Western Air) was formed 
in 1930, after a merger of four air- 
lines, and the present name was 
adopted in 1950. One of the “ big 
four’ U.S. domestic airlines, and 
a transcontinental operator, T.W.A. 
is also one of the two main inter- 
national US. carriers with services to 
Europe, North Africa, Egypt and 
India 

T.W.A. is now certificated to serve 
Bangkok and Manila, and is operating 
services to those points connecting at 
Manila with Northwest Airlines for a 
round-the-World service A polar 
route service, providing direct 
schedules from the west coast of the 
U S. to Europe, is also operated 


At mid-1958 the T.W.A. fleet con- 
sisted of 29 L-1649As: 28 L-1049Gs; 
13 L-1049s; 71 L-749s; 48 Martin 
202/404s; eight DC-4s; and one Fair- 
child C-82 Freighter. On order are 
30 Convair 880s and 33 Bocing 707s. 

Chairman, Warren Lee Pierson; 
president, Charles S. Thomas; sen. 
vice-pres., sales, E. O. Cocke; sen. 
vice-pres., finance and _ treasurer, 
A. V. Leslie. 


TRUST TERRITORY OPERA- 
TIONS.—Scee Transocean Air Lines. 


UNITED AIR’ LINES, INC.— 
5959S. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, 


in July, 1931, after the 
four pioneer airlines, 
United's operational history began in 
April, 1926, when one of its pioneer 
companies, Varney Air Lines, began 
scheduled service. United introduced 
the modern aircraft formula when, in 
1933, the Boeing 247 brought in a 
20-hour transcontinental schedule. 
W. A. Patterson has been president 
since 1934. 

United serves 80 cities in 23 States, 
British Columbia and Hawaii over a 
14,000-mile system. The fleet consists 
of seven DC-6As, 41 DC-6Bs, 42 
DC-6s, 53 Convair 340s and 45 
DC-7s. On order are 40 DC-8s and 
11 Boeing 720s. 

President, W. A. Patterson; sen. 
vice-pres., engineering and mainten- 
ance, J. A. Herlihy; vice-pres., 
engineering, W. C. Mentzer: vice- 
pres.. base maintenance, W. P. 
Hoare; sen. vice-pres., transporta- 
tion services, D. . Magarrell; 
vice-pres., ground services, O. T. 
Larson; vice-pres.. passenger ser- 
vice, O. C. Enge; sen. vice-pres., 
flight operations, D. R. Petty; vice- 
pres., flying, I. E. Sommermeyer: 
vice-pres., flight administration, J. M. 


Hodgson; sen. vice-pres., sales and 
public relations, R. E. Johnson. 
Vice-pres., marketing, B. G. Gragg; 
vice-pres., sales manager, H. J. 
Merchant; sen. vice-pres., finance and 
property, Curtis Barkes; vice-pres. 
and treasurer, A. M. de Voursney; 
vice-pres., purchasing and _ stores, 
D. V. O'Leary; vice-pres., facilities 
and property, D. Meenan; sen. 
vice-pres., personnel, R. F. Ahrens; 
vice-pres., employee relations, C. M. 
Mason; vice-pres.. education and 
training, T. Lee, Jr.; sen. vice-pres., 
economic controls, H. E. Nourse. 


UNITED STATES OVERSEAS 
AIRLINES, INC.—Chrysler Building, 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
Primarily a non-scheduled freight 
operator, U.S. Overseas flies scheduled 
passenger services between New 
York, Philadelphia and Miami, 
Chicago and Miami, and New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles. The ficet 
consists of nine DC-4s and two 
L-1049s. 

President, R. W. Cox; secretary, 
R. L. McSweeney. 


WEST COAST AIRLINES, INC. 
—Georgetown Station, Seattle 8, 
Washington. 

West Coast was certificated as a 
local-service operator in 1946 and 
began operations in December of that 
year. Permanent certification was re- 
ceived in February, 1956. It 
serves most of the scheduled airline 
stops in the States of Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho. The fleet consists 
of 14 DC-3s and (from September 1) 
six Fairchild F-27s. 

President, Nick Bez;  vice-pres., 
community and public relations, 
Tom Croson; vice-pres., planning and 
engineering. E. B. Code; secretary- 
treasurer, Lewis Hawkinson. 
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At Chicago’s O’Hare Airport, 
United Air Lines have been 
using the ‘Aero-Gangplank” 
for passenger movements 
between the terminal finger 
and the aircraft. This gang- 
way can be swung through 
120° of arc and has a length 
which is variable between 
55 and 107 feet. 


WESTERN AIR LINES, 
6060 Avion Drive, 
California. 

America’s oldest airline, Western 
operated its first scheduled service in 
1926 between Salt Lake City, Las 
Vegas and Los Angeles. It now 
flies networks in the western US. 
into California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Montana, Nebraska, _ §, 
Dakota, Colorado and Minnesota, 
and into south-west Canada and 
Mexico from Los Angeles. 

At mid-1958 the fleet consisted of 
24 DC-6Bs, six Convair 240s, and 
two DC-3s. Nine Electras are on 
order. 

President, Terrell C. Drinkwater. 
Vice-presidents: operations, Stanley 
R. Shatto; service, Marvin W., 
Landes; sales, Arthur F. Kelly; 
secretary, Paul E. Sullivan; legal, 
D. P. Renda; treasurer, J. J. Taylor; 
and G. G. Brooder. 


WIEN ALASKA AIRLINES, INC. 
—P.O. Box 649, Fairbanks. 

The scheduled runs flown by Wien 
Alaska from Fairbanks _ include 
services to Nome, Point Barrow, Fort 
Yukon and Kotzebue. Previously 
known as Northern Air Transport, 
the history of which goes back to 
1924, operations under the present 
name started in 1936. In July, 1956, 
the routes of Byers Airways were 
taken over. 

The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 
three DC-3s, four C-46s, 10 Cessna 
180s, four Twin Beechcraft and three 
Norseman. Three Fairchild F-27 are 
on order. 

President and general manager, 
Sigurd Wien; exec. vice-pres. and 
treasurer, G. B. Rayburn. Vice- 
presidents: operations, Fritz Wien; 
traffic, A. E. Hagberg; public rela- 
tions, Noel Wien. Secretary, R . 
King. 


INC.— 
Los Angeles 45, 


AMERICA (Central and South) 


LINEAS AEREAS DEL ESTADO. 
—Corrientes 480, Buenos Aires. 

LADE was formed by the Argentine 
Air Force and started domestic opera- 


ARGENTINA 


AEROLINEAS ARGENTINAS. — 
Paseo Colon 185, Buenos Aires, 

A department of the Ministry of 
Transport, and founded in 1949, 
Aerolineas Argentinas operates domes- 
tically and internationally to neigh- 
bouring countries and to Cuba, the 
U.S.A. and Europe. The fleet at 
mid-1958 consisted of 14 DC-3s, two 
C47s, six DC-4s, five DC-6s, six 
Sandringhams and four Convair 240s. 
Six Comet 4s are on order. 

President, Air Cdre. Juan José 
Guiraldes: vice-pres.. Dr. Angel 
Modesto Lagomarsino; administrative 
director. Air Cdre. Eugenio Rovere: 
technical director, Enrique D. 
Bermudez: commercial director, 
Hector Rodriguez; personne! manager, 
Alberto Regidor 


AEROTRANSPORT LITTORAL 
ARGENTINO. — 859, Sarmento, 
Rosario 

Formed this year, A.L.A. has a 
licence to operate between Rosario 
and Buenos Aires and to other points 
The fleet consists of DC-3s 


CIA ARGENTINA DE TRANS- 
PORTES AEREOS,  S.A.C. — 498 
Leandro N. Alem 

Known as Austral, 
operates between Buenos Aires, Bahia 
Blanca and Rio Grande. The fleet 
consists of C-46s 


this company 


tions on September 4, 1940. Services 
were taken over by Aerolineas Argen- 
tinas, but were restarted in 1947. The 
fleet consists of Vikings, DC-3s and 
DC-4s. 

Director, Brig.-Gen. 
general manager, J. F 
manager, D. Petronio. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL, 
1117 Cerrito, Buenos Aires. 

Formed in 1956, California Eastern 
Aviation holds 25 of the capital. 
Services are flown between Monte- 
video, Buenos Aires. Cordoba, Men- 
doza and Salta. The fleet consists 
of three C-46s, with two L-1049Hs 
available. Four Convair 880s are on 
order. 

President, E. Maslorenz. 


BAHAMAS 


BAHAMAS AIRWAYS. LTD. 
P.O. Box 65, Windsor Field Airport. 
Nassau, N.P 

Formed in 1936, Bahamas Airways 
was taken over by BSAA. in 
January. 1949. and by B.O.A.C. later 
that year. Services are operated from 
Nassau to the islands in the Bahamas 
group and to Bimini and Miami 
The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 


H. Rivara; 
Badin; traffic 


S.A.— 


three D.H. Heron 2s, two Grumman 
Goose and one Canso. 

Chairman, the Hon. H. G. Christie, 
C.B.E.; general manager, Capt. P.-C. 
Fair; secretary-accountant, K. Ash- 
worth; operations and traffic manager. 
H. Wilkinson; chief engineer, S 
Edge. 


SKYWAYS, LTD.—P.O. Box 1095, 
Nassau, Bahamas. 

A recently founded company, Sky- 
ways operates services between 
Nassau, Rock Sound and West End, 
with intermediate traffic stops. The 
fleet consists of DC-3s. 


BERMUDA 


EAGLE AIRWAYS (BERMUDA). 
LTD.—Radio Centre, Bermudiana 
Road, Hamilton. 

A subsidiary of Eagle Airways 
Aviation, this company started daily 
operations over the New York- 
Bermuda run in May this year, using 
a Viscount 805. A service to Montreal 
was added recently. 

See also Eagie Airways under the 
United Kingdom heading. 


BOLIVIA 


LLOYD AEREO BOLIVIANO, 
§.4.—Casilla 132 Cochabamba. 

One of the first two airlines formed 
in Latin America. this company was 
founded in 1925 by the German 
co'ony in Bolivia. In 1941 it became 


a Bolivian national company, and 
from that year until 1946 was admin- 
istered by Panagra. Since then 

been operated entirely by Bc 
interests, the government 
58.57% of the capital. Apart 
internal services, L.A.B. flies 


At mid-1958 the fleet consisted 
DC-3s, five Boeing B-17s and two 
DC-4s. 

President, Edmundo Gonzalez; gen- 
eral manager, Rudolfo Galindo; asst 
manager, José Rico; operations 
Juan Moreira; maintenance 
Carlos Arze; communications 
Victor Veitze; traffic supt., 
Baldivia; accountant-general, Manue 
Yafiez. 


Emilio 


BRAZIL 


LOIDE 
§$.A.—13 
Janeiro. 

This company was establis 
1951 on the amalgamation 
other operators A large 
network is operated within 
The fleet consists of 26 C-4 
four DC-és 

President, Col. M. G. ! 
general and operations man 
Pereira. 


NAVEGACAO AEREA Br ASIL- 
EIRA.—Santos Dumont Airp Rio 
de Janeiro. a 

This carrier was founded 193 
began operations in 1941, su» .cnded 


AEREO NACIONAL. 
Avenida de Malo, Rio de 
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them 1948 and re-started in 1951. 
It operstes services now from Rio to 
Vitoria and to Belo Horizante, with 
interme iiate stops. The fleet consists 


of DC 
Presi‘ent, Dr. M. Barbosa; tech- 
nical anager, R. Portela; com- 


mercia! manager, G. de Oliveira. 
PANAIR DO BRASIL, S.A.— 
Santos Dumont Aijrport, Rio de 


Orig oally a subsidiary of Pan 
American and formed in 1929, 
Panai as, since 1944, been largely 


Brazilien-owned and managed. 
P.A.W A. holds 48% of the stock and 
there one U.S. member of the 
adminis'rative council. International 


servic are flown to Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile and Peru 
and to points in Europe and the 
Middle East. The fleet consists of 
four DC-7Cs, 12 L-049s, 14 DC-3s 


and four Catalinas. DC-8s are on 
order 

Director president, Dr. Manoel 
Ferreir Guimaraes; superintendent 
director, Dr. Cesar Pires de Mello; 


director secretary, Dr. Alberto Torres 
Filho 
PARAENSE, TRANSPORTES 


AEREOS S.A.—13 Avenida de 
Maio, Belem. 
This carrier operates services 


locally from Belem and to Brasilia 
and Rio de Janeiro. The fleet con- 
sists of C-46s. 

REAL S.A. TRANSPORTES 
AEREOS.—Rua Conselheiro  Cris- 
piniano, 379-2°, Sao Paulo. 

Founded in 1946, REAL took over, 
in 1954, the control of Aerovias 
Brasil (Brazilian International Aijir- 
lines) and its subsidiary, Aeronorte. 
In 1956 REAL-Aerovias took over 
Nacional Transportes Aereos and, 
later, Sadia S.A. A large domestic 
network is operated and external 
services are flown to Uruguay, Para- 
guay. Argentina and Venezuela. and 
to Trinidad, Miami and Chicago. 
The fleet consists of 78 DC-3s, six 
Convair 340s, 10 Convair 440s, three 
DC-4s, 18 C-46s and four L-1049Hs. 
On order are eight Convair 440s and 
four Convair 880s. 

President, Linneu Gomes. Directors 
operations, Capts. J. B. Damasceno 
and Armando A. Campos: traffic, 
Capts Ary Flemming and Omar 
Fontana; administration, Dr. Joaquim 
Peixoto Rocha; engineering, Dr. L. C 
Marinho de Andrade; legal, Dr. A. 
Junqueiro Filho. 

SADIA S.A. TRANSPORTES 
AEREOS.—470 Rua Sao Bento, Sao 
Paulo 

Sadia is a unit in the REAL con- 
sortium and operates Services between 
Sao Paulo to Brasilia and from Lon- 
drina t) Rio with intermediate stops. 

S.A. EMPRESA DE VIACAO 
AEREA RIO GRANDENSE. — 
Avenida Borges de Medciros (P.O. 
Box 243) Porto Alegre. 

Varig was founded in 1927 and 
is the oldest airline in Brazil. It is 
80” employee-owned, with the State 
Government holding 5% of capital. 
Varig. in addition to a consider- 
able domestic network, operates to 
New York, Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires. The fleet consists of five Con- 
vair 240s, 23 DC-3s, 14 C-46s and 
five L-1049Gs. Two Boeing 707-420s 
ae on order. 

President, R. M. Berta. Directors 
Operations, G. G. Herzfeldt; traffic, R 
Schaly; engineering, H. Beaumel 

S.A. VIACAO AERIA GAUCHO. 


—Edificio Camara do Comercio, Rio 
Grande do Sul 

SAVAG operates between Rio 
Grande do Sui, Porto Alegre, Bage 
and Erechim. Crews and technical 
assistar ire supplied by Cruzeiro do 
Su \VAG was founded in 1946. 


The fle consists of DC-3s. 
_Presicient, E. C. Becker; vice-pres., 
v.V Fonesca: operations mana- 
ger. T ruet 
SERVICOS AEREOS CRUZEIRO 
StL, LTDA. — Avenida Rio 
Branco 128 (P.O. Box 190), Rio de 
Janeir 
c r to the German Condor 
Syndicat which was established in 


1927 izeiro) =Oohas”) so beens Wholly 
Brazilia wned = since 1941, with 
Privat ‘pita In addition to a 
domes etwork, services are flown 
© Br and French Guiana and 
Argent The fleet includes 34 
“3s 1 four Convair 340s 
President, Dr. J. B. R. Dantas; 
comme director, J. QO. V. de Car- 
valho perations director, Col 
Frank}; A. Rocha. 


TAXI AERO.—P.O.B. 384, Sao 
Luiz. 

This company flies local services 
from Sao Luiz. The fleet consists 
of D.H. Dragons and D.H.89s. 


TRANSPORTES AEREOS SAL- 
VADOR, LITDA.—Avenida Joana 
Angelica 8, Salvador, Bahia. 

T.A.S. is now an operating unit in 
the REAL consortium. 


VIACAO AEREA SAO PAULO 
S/A.—Rua Libero Badaré 89, Sao 
Paulo. 

VASP operates a shuttle service 
between Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo and to various points in south, 
north, west and central Brazil. It 
was formed in 1934, started opera- 
tions in 1935, and is locally owned. 
The fleet consists of 15 DC-3s, 17 
Scandias and five Viscount 827s end 
one Beechcraft C-45. 

President, Oswaldo Pamplona 
Pinto; vice-president, Dr. Amtonio 
Costa Corréa; executive directors, 
Alfredo Salles Oliveira Neto and 
Joel Miranda. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


BRITISH GUIANA AIRWAYS 
(GOVERNMENT), Georgetown. 

Founded in 1939 by Maj. A. J. 
Williams, B.G.A. operates locally 
within British Guiana with Grumman 
Goose and DC-3s, and to the West 
Indian islands. In 1955 the govern- 


ment took over control and B.W.1.A. 
now manages the operations. The 
St. Vincent Government Air Service 
is operated by one Grumman Goose 
On permanent charter. The fleet con- 


_ 
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and points in the Leeward and 
Windward Islands. At mid-1958 the 
fleet consisted of eight Viscounts and 
four DC-3s; five Viscounts only are 
row in service. 

Chairman, Sir Errol dos Santos, 
C.B.E.; general manager, John H 
Rahr; asst. general manager, tech- 
nical, Capt. P. W. Kelshall; general 
sales manager, Basil F. Pantin; 
secretary, Michael J. Martinez; 
personnel manager, Jules Henneguy; 
chief accountant, Ronald B. 
Haseldine. 

LEEWARD 
TRANSPORT. — Plymouth, 
serrat. 

This company was formed in 1956 
to provide local services among the 
smaller islands in the Leeward group. 
B.W.I1.A. hold 51% of the capital 
The fleet consists of a Piper Apache 
and a Beechcraft Twin Bonanza 


ST. VINCENT GOVERNMENT 
AIR SERVICE.—Kingston, St. 


ISLANDS AIR 
Mont- 


Vincent. 

See British Guiana Airways. 
CHILE 

LINEA AEREA NACIONAL. 


Los Cerrillos Airport, Santiago. 
LAN-Chile was founded in 1929 by 
the Government, serves a national net 
of routes covering 33 cities and 
operates internationally to Buenos 
Aires, Mendoza and Rio Gallegos, 
Argentina; Montevideo, Uruguay; 
Lima, Peru; La Paz, Bolivia; Panama; 
and Miami. At mid-1958 the fleet 
consisted of three DC-6Bs, four 
Martin 202s, 17 DC-3s, two Lock- 


The first Viscount 827 for the Brazilian carrier, VASP, was 


due to be delivered last week. 


sists of three DC-3s and three 
Grumman Goose G.21As. 

General manager, Capt. G. P. 
Wood; technical manager, H. Wendt; 
chief pilot, Capt. J. Wilson; commer- 
cial superintendent, A. G. Martins; 
accountant, E. Christian. 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


BRITISH HONDURAS AIR- 
WAYS.—7 Cork Street (P.O. Box 
186), Fort George, Belize. 

Previously known as British Colonial 
Airlines, B.H.A. was formed in 
February, 1952. Under its new name 
it is a subsidiary of BW.1LA. It 
serves points within British Honduras 
The fleet cons sts of two Cessna 170s 
and two Cessna 180s. 

Presidemt, John L. Freiberg: vice- 
presidents, H. A. Freiberg, Jr., R. H. 
Eyles and T. S. Baker (manager) 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


BRITISH WEST INDIAN AIR- 
WAYS, LTD.—Airways ‘House, 17 
Chacon Street (P.O. Box 604), Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad. 

The company was incorporated in 
June, 1948, and was the successor of 
one which had operated since 1942 
Although the shares are entirely 
owned by B.O.A.C., the company 
has been operating from that tme as 
a separate entity Points served 
include Bermuda, British Honduras, 
Grand Cayman, Jamaica, Venezuela, 
Puerto Rico, British Guiana, Miami 


The Comet 4 at Lima Airport 
during its recent tour of the 
Americas. 


Five are on order. 


heed 10As (executives) and one 
Beech Bonanza (executive) Four 
DC-6Bs on order have now been 
delivered. 

President, Adalberto Fernandez; 


general secretary, Huberto Duffau; 
operations manager, Rafael Salas; 


commercial manager, Hector M 
Sauvageot; chief engineer, Sergio 
Salazar; traffic manager, Roberto 
Hirigoyen. 

LINEAS AEREA CHILENA. 


Hotel Carrera, Santiago 

Cinta (Cia Nacional de Turismo 
Aereo) operates low-fare services 
between Santiago and New York and 
internally. The fleet consists of two 
DC-4s, two C-46s, one DC-3, two 
Lockheed 10s and two Bonanzas 


THE AEROPLANE 


President, A. Edwards; general 
manager, J. Costabal;  secretary- 
general, Cc Vallejo; technical 


manager, K. Rosene. 

SOCIEDAD DE TRANSPORTES 
AEREOS, LTDA.—Teatinos 304, 
Santiago 

This carrier (known as ALA) 
operates a low-fare service to Havana 
and Miami via Arica, Guayaquil and 
Panama The fleet consists of one 
C-46 and one DC-4. 

General Manager, E. Sepulvedo: 
operations manager, A. Elliot. 


soc, DE TRANSPORTES 
AEREOS TRANSA DE _ CHILE, 
LTD.—Office 23, 1161 Agustinas, 
Santiago 

Transa de Chile operates to Arica, 
Autofagasta and Punta Arenas. The 
fleet consists of three C-46s and two 
Canso 

President, fF O, Devoto; exec. 
vice-president, M. C. Fischer. 


COLOMBIA 


AEROVIAS NACIONALES DE 
COLOMBIA, S.A.—Carrera 7a, No. 
16-14, Bogota. 

Avianca can claim to be the oldest 
airline in the Americas, since its pre- 
decessor, SCADTA was formed in 
1919 by German interests. Pan 
American obtained a major interest 
in 1930; it was partly nationalized and 
given its present name in 1940. 

Avianca operates to Miami, New 
York, Kingston, Montego Bay, San 
Juan (Puerto Rico), Lisbon, Madrid, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Panama, Caracas, 
Quito and Lima The fleet includes 
four L-1049Gs, 12 DC-4s, 23 DC-3s 
and 11 C-47s 

President, Juan Guillermo Restrepo 
Jaramillo; exec vice-pres., Sabas 
Pretelt Martinez; technical vice- pres., 
Capt. Rafacl Barvo; asst, president, 
Col. Herbert Boy; secretary-general, 
Julio Barriga; operations manager, 
Capt. Antonio Uribe; public relations 
manager, Alberto Farias Mendoza. 


LLOYD AEREO COLOMBIANO, 
S.A.—Avenida Jimenez No. 5-57, P.O. 
Box 49-04, Bogota D.E 

Liacsa was created on August 28, 
1954, and started operations § in 
December when the first three C-46s 
were received Daily services are 
operated to Barranquilla, Cartagena, 
Medellin, Cali y Pericra and Miami. 
The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 
one DC-3 and three C-46s 

President and general manager, Col. 
Roberto Esguerra; general traffic and 
sales manager, Jorge Chaves; adminis- 
trative manager, Fernando Monroy; 
operations manager, Capt. Pedro 
Florez; maintenance manager, 
Roberto J. Porras 


RUTAS AEREAS DE COLOM- 
BIA, LTDA.—-Avenida Jiménez 5-14, 
Bogota 

This company,, which appears to be 
a subsidiary or successor of Rutas 
Acreas Sociedad Acronautica Medel- 
lin, S.A yperates services between 
Bogoté, Medellin, Panama City and 
Curacao. The ficet consists of DC-4s. 


URABA, MEDELLIN AND CEN- 
TRAL AIRWAYS, INC.—320 Cara- 
bobe, Medellin, and 135, East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 

This is a subsidiary of P.A.W.A., 
and Convair 240 equipment is leased 
for its operations between Panama 
and Colombia 

President, Erwin Balluder. 
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COSTA RICA 

LINEAS AEREAS COSTARRI- 
CENSES S.A.—Avenida 1, Calle 1. 
P.O. Box 1531, San José. 

LACSA was founded in October, 
1945, in affiliation with P.A.A. There 
is a 33.3% Government participation. 
It serves points in Costa Rica, with 
external services to Miami, Cuba, 
Cayman, Mexico and Panama. The 
fleet consists of two Convair 340s, 
three DC-3s and four C-46s. 

President, Dr. Antonio Pefia 
Chavarria; general manager, Francisco 
Bonilla; asst. general managers: 
Ricardo Pacheco and Otto Escalante; 
operations manager, Car! Holst. 


CUBA 

AEROVIAS “Q,.” 
fuegos 72, Havana. 

This company operates to West 
Palm Beach, Key West and Nueva 
Gerona. It was formed in 1945. 
The ficet consists of two DC-4s and 
four C-46s. 

President general 
Quevedo, traffic 
Rodriquez; operations 
J. E. A. de Regato. 

CIA CUBANA DE AVIACION, 
.A. — Aeropuerto Internacional, 
Rancho Boyeros, Havana. 

Cubana’s history goes back to 1929. 
Pan American acquired the outstand- 
ing stock in 1932, but, in 1945, sold 
shares, keeping a 42% (later 20%) 
interest until 1954, when the company 
became an entirely Cuban enterprise. 
Regular transatlantic operations were 
started in April, 1948. Cubana 
operates domestic services and inter- 
national services to the U.SA., 
Mexico, Haiti, Bermuda, Spain and 
Portugal. 

At mid-1958 the fleet consisted of 
six DC-3s, one L-049, three L-1049Gs 
and three Viscount 755s. On order 
are four Viscount 818s, four 
Britannias and two Boeing 707s. 

President and chairman, José 
Lopez Vilaboy; vice-president and 
vice-chairman, José Garrigé Artigas; 
vice-presidents: general manager, Juan 
M. Palli Diaz; assistant general 
manager, Armando Pérez Plasencia; 
technical adviser, Carlos Torres de 
Navarra: José M. Casanova Soto. 
Secretary, Antonio Pérez Beuitoa; 
general traflic and sales manager, 
Oscar Bustillo. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

COMPANIA DOMINICANA DE 
AVIACION, §S.A.—General Andrews 
Airport, Ciudad Trujillo. 

Formed in 1944 by local imterests 
and by P.A.A., this company operates 
services to Haiti, Miami and locally. 
The fleet consists of two DC-3s, five 
C-46s and one DHC Beaver. 

President and general manager, 
C. A. McLaughlin. 


ECUADOR 

ECUATORIANA DE AVIACION, 
S.A.—Pasaje Amador B-7, Quito. 

Ecuatoriana de Aviacion was 
formed in February, 1957. It operates 
services over the route Miami- 
Panama-Cali-Quito - Guayaquil - Lima - 
Santiago. The ficet consists of one 
C-46 and one DC. 

President, Dr. Marco Tulio 
Gonzales; vice-president, Siméon David 
Zevallos; Operations manager, Maj. 
Alfredo Arteaga; traffic manager, 
Marcelo Burbano. 


EL SALVADOR 

TACA INTERNATIONAL AIR- 
LINES, S.A.—P.O. Box 428, Kenner, 
New Orleans, U.S.A. 

TACA operates passenger and 
cargo services from New Orleans to 
Belize, Guatemala City, San Salvador, 
Tegucigalpa, Managua, San José and 
Panama. It was formed in 1939 by 
the TACA Corporation. The ficet 
consists of DC-4s and a Viscount. 

President. Ricardo H. Kriete; exec. 
vice-pres., G. Woody; treasurer 

‘, B. Daly:  vice-pres., traffic, 
J. Dan Brock; vice-pres., operations, 
Mr. R. E. Clipson. 


FRENCH GUIANA 

SOCIETE AERIENNE DE 
TKANSPORT GUYANE ANTILLES. 

12 Avenue du General de Gaulle, 
Cayenne, French Guiana 

SATGA operates local services in 
French Guiana The fleet consists 
of one D.H.89 and one Vultee L-13. 


S8.A.—C.en- 


manager, M. 
manager, M. 
manager, 


GUATEMALA 

EMPRESSA GUATEMALTECA 
DE AVIACION.—i2 Calle 3-55, 
Guatema'a City. 

Aviateca was founded in 1939 and 
reorganized in 1945 as a government- 
owned undertaking. There is a possi- 
bility that it may shortly become 
independent. Scheduled, passenger and 
freight services are flown domestic- 
aily. Fleet consists of five DC-3s, two 
DC-4s, two C-46s and a Norseman. 

President, Col. A. Gemmell; 
operations manager, J. R. Mendoza. 


HAITI 

COMPAGNIE HAITIENNE DE 
TRANSPORTS AERIENS.—Bowen 
Field, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

This military air transport organi- 
zation was established in 1942. It 
Operates services to the principal 
towns in the Republic. The fleet 
consists of DC-3s and C-45s. 

Commanding officer, Lt. Col. Albert 
Maignan; asst. commdt., Maj. Yvon 
Boyer; operations manager, Capt. 
Pélissier Nicolas; sales manager, Capt. 
Charles Lemoine. 


HONDURAS 

SERVICIO AEREO DE HON- 
DURAS, S.A.—Avenida Colon and 
4a Calle, Tegucigalpa, D.C. 

Founded in 1945 by private 
interests and Pan American, oper- 
gtions were begun by SAHSA in 
1945. The company operates within 
Honduras and to Belize in British 
Honduras. SAHSA acquired TACA 
de Honduras in 1953 but TACA still 
operates as a separate company. The 
fleet consists of seven DC-3s. 

President /general-manager, R. Z. 
Romero; vice-pres.. J. O. Duran; 
treasurer, F. Lardizabal. 


TACA DE HONDURAS.—Scee 
Servicio Aereo de Honduras. 


TRANSPORTES AEREOS NACIO- 
NALES, S.A.—Edificio Marichal, 
Tegucigalpa. 

This private company was formed 
in 1947 as a cargo carrier. Scheduled 
Passenger operations were started in 
1950. TAN’s routes now serve Miami, 
Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Ecuador and Peru. The 
fleet consists of five C-46s and a 
DC-6c 


President. M. Brooks; vice-pres., 
C. W. Shelton; secretary, R. Alvarez. 


MEXICO 

AEROLINEAS MEXICANAS.—161 
Bivd. Aeropuerto Central, Mexico 
City. 

This company operates locally. The 
fleet consists of four DC-3s. 

President, R. Alcantara; operations 
manager, R. Torres. 

AERONAVES DE MEXICO, S.A. 
—Ave. Mariano Escobedo No. 491, 
Mexico City 5. 

This company started operations in 
September, 1934, with a service to 
Acapulco. It now operates through- 
out Mexico and to New York. Since 
1941 Aeronaves has bought four 
other companies, including Aecrovias 
Reforma and Lineas Associadas 
Mexicanas. The fleet at mid-1958 
consisted of two Britannia 302s, two 
L-749s, four Convair 340s, two DC-4s 
and 12 DC-3s. 

President, Antonio Diaz Lombardo: 
exec. vice-pres., secretary, Miguel Ale- 
man. Jr.; treasurer, José Rodolfo 
Garcia; admin. vice-pres. and assist. 
secretary, Carlos Giron; general 
manager. Carlos Ramos. 

AERO TRANSPORTES, S.A.—117a 
Avenida Juarez, Mexico City 

ATSA operates between Monterrey 
and Matamoros It was founded in 
1943, started operations in 1944. sus- 
pended them in 1945 and restarted in 
1947. The fleet consists of one DC-4, 
with others chartered from Cia 
Mexicana. 

President. R. O’Farrill; general 
manager, H. J. Filsinger; sales 
manager, T. P. Centella. 


CIA MEXICANA DE AVIACION, 
S.A.—Balderas No. 36 (Apartado 
Postal 901), Mexico City. 

Mexicana was incorporated’ in 
August, 1924, though non-scheduled 
flights were made before this date. 
Pan American, which took complete 
control in 1929, still retains a financial 
interest. International services are 


‘ 


flown to Los Angeles, San Antonio 
(Texas), Chicago and Havana, Cuba. 

The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 
15 DC-3As, four DC-3s (cargo), seven 
DC-4s, four DC-6s, three DC-7Cs and 
four Fairchild C-82 Packets (cargo). 

President, A. Sdenz;  vice-pres., 
P. A. Chapa and C. F. Osuna; 
treasurer, R. Ibarra; secretary, A. 
Flores; general manager, H. Max 
Healey; legal director, L’Andrade 
Pradillo; planning and development 
director, C. Nino de Rivera; sales 
manager, F. O. Willy; operations 
manager, M. Huerta. 

GUEST AEROVIAS MEXICO, 
S.A.—Paseo de la Reforma 95, Mexico 
City. 

Founded by Winston Guest in 1946, 
this company operated a service to 
Madrid in 1948-49, but does not now 
fly intercontinentally. Services are 
operated to Miami and to Panama 
City and Caracas, Venezuela. The 
fleet consists of two L-749As, one 
DC-4 and two Fairchild C-82 Packets. 

President, Winston Guest; exec. 
vice-pres. and general manager, G. L. 
Monteiro. 

TRANS MAR DE CORTES.—229 
Avenida Serdan, Guaymas, Sonora. 

This company initiated freight and 
mail runs on a local basis’ in 
December, 1948. Passenger services 
were started a year later. In July, 
1952, Limeas Aereos del Pacifico was 
acquired. The fleet consists of three 
DC-3s; one F-27 is on order. 

Director-manager, Mayo Obregén; 
general manager, Luis Coppola; 
operations manager, T. B. Lee. 


NETHERLANDS GUIANA 
(SURINAME) 

SURINAAMSE LUCHTVAART 
MAATSCHAPPIJ, N.V.—Zorg en 
Hoop Airstrip, Paramaribo (P.O. Box 
1029). 

Government-owned but commer- 
cially operated, Suriname Airways 
Started operations in January, 1955. 
Scheduled services are flown within 
Suriname and charter flights to adjoin- 
ing countries. The fleet consists of 
two Cessna 170 Bs, one Cessna UC-78 
and two Aero Commander 520s. 

Manager, N. J. R. Zaal. 


NICARAGUA 

LINEAS AEREAS DE 
NICARAGUA, S.A.—P.O. Box 428, 
Managua. 

Pan American Airways holds a 
40% interest im  Lanica, which 
operates services throughout 
Nicaragua. It was formed in 1945. 
The fleet consists of six DC-3s, two 
C-46s, a Beech and a Navion. 

President, Col. L. A. Somoza. 


PANAMA 

AEROVIAS PANAMA AIR- 
WAYS.—Calle B No. 1, El Cangrejo, 
Panama, R. of P. 

The predecessor of this company 
(Aerovias Interamericana de Panama) 
was founded in 1951 as a cargo and 
Passenger carrier. APA now operates 
between Panama City, Kingston, 
Havana, Miami, and Lima. The fleet 
consists of DC-4s. 

General manager, C. R. Howell; 
superintendent. maintenance and 
operations, D. B. Sittman; comp- 
troller, A. D. Susi: general traffic and 
sales manager, J. D. Solis. 


CIA PANAMENA DE 
AVIACION, S.A.—Apartado 1572, 
Panama City. 

Copa was founded in 1946 and 
now operates within the Republic of 
Panama to David, Armuelles, Bocas 
de! Toro and Tocumen and externally 
to San José, Costa Rica. The fleet 
consists of two C-46s and two DC-3s. 

President, Dr. Carlos Icaza; 
secretary, Roberto Heurtematte; 
general manager, Emilio F. Clare. 


PERU 
AEROLINEAS PERUANAS, S.A. 
—Nicolas de Pierola 700, Lima, Peru, 
This carrier operates between Lima. 
Antofagasta (Chile), Santiago and 
B.A. The fleet consists of C-46s. 


COMPANIA DE AVIACION 
“ FAUCETTI,.” S.A.—Jir6n Unién 
926 (Hotel Bolivar Building), Lima. 

Established in September, 1928, 
this is one of the oidest airlines in 
Latin America. Its founder is still 


honorary president. Services are flown 
to the main centres in Peru. The 
fleet at mid-1958 consisted of four 
Stinson-Faucetts, three C-47s, four 
DC-3s and four DC-4s. 

Honorary president, Elmer J, 
Faucett; president, Eduardo Dibés; 
managing director, Antonio Bentin, 


PUERTO RICO 

CARIBBEAN ATLANTIC AIR. 
LINES, INC.—P.O. Box 6035, 
Loiza Station, Santurce. 

Incorporated in February, 1939, 
Caribair operates from San Juan to 
Ponce, Mayaguez, the Virgin Islands, 
St. Martin, B.W.I., and Dominica. 
The fleet consists of five DC-3s, 

President, D. Trigo; vice-pres., B, 
Trigo; vice-pres., operations, J. M. 
Sierra; treasurer, L. A. Lockhart: 
Secretary, A. Valdes;  vice-pres., 
traffic, R. B. Forrest. 


URUGUAY 

CIA AERONAUTICA 
URUGUAYA, S.A.—Calle Colonia 
1068, Montevideo. 

Formed in 1936, and starting opera- 
tions with Ju-52 floatplanes, CAUSA 
flies services between Colonia and 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires using 
three Short Sandringham fiying-boats. 

President, J. A. Beisso; managing 
director, T. L. Borges; secretary, 
O. M. Rodriguez. 


PRIMERAS LINEAS 
URUGUAYAS DE NAVEGACION 
AEREA.—1013 Colonia esq. Agra- 
ciada, Montevideo. 

Formed in 1935 by Uruguayan 
interests, PLUNA was reorganized in 
1944 as a “* mixed economy” com- 
pany—83% Government-owned and 
17% private interest. Since 1951 it 
has been owned entirely by the 
Government. It operates domestically 
and internationally to points in 
Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia and 
Brazil. The fleet includes six DC-3s 
and three Viscount 770s. 

President, Col. F. B. Vaeza; general 
manager, D. D. Cibils; asst. general 
manager, R. Langon. 


VENEZUELA 

AEROVIAS VENEZOLANAS, 
S.A.—Apartado de Correos 943, 
Caracas. 

Avensa was founded in July, 1943, 
30% of the capital being owned by 
Pan American and 70% by Venezut- 
lan citizens. Services include one 
international run to Montego Bay 
(Jamaica) and Miami, and another to 
New Orleans. At mid-1958, the fleet 
consisted of two DC-6Bs, two 
vair 440s, five Convair 340s, 
DC-3s and four C-46s. Five F-27s 
are in process of delivery. 

President, H. L. Boulton; acting 
president and general manager, A. 
Boulton; vice-pres. and assts. to the 
president, H. L. Boulton, Jr., and 
G. Ochoa Tucker; vice-pres., R. vaa 
den Branden; operations manager, 
Harry Gibson; traffic and sales mana- 
ger, A. Carvallo Ganteaume. 


LINEA AEROPOSTAL VENEZ- 

OLANA.—Bloque 1, Ei Silencio, 
Caracas. 

Formed in 1926, L.A.V. is now 
government-owned. The first inter- 
national service was flown in 1947 oo 
the New York run. In 1954 the 
international network was extended 
to Europe (Madrid and Rome). South- 
wards services are flown to Lima, 
Peru. The fleet includes five 1-1049%s, 
one L-749, three Viscounts, two 
Martin 202s, and 30 DC-3s 

President, Col. Abel 
traffic manager, Jorge Roig. 


LINEA AEREA TACA_ DE 
VENEZUELA. : 

Although taken over by L.A.V. ® 
1952, this carrier has operated as @ 
separate unit. Its services e now 
merged with those of L.A.\ 


RUTAS AEREAS NACION ALES, 
S.A.—West End N.W. 36th Street 
(P.O. Box 625), Miami, Florida, aod 
407 Edificio America, Caraca 

Founded in 1948, RANSA is # 
all-cargo carrier operating tween 
Miami and Venezuela. 1 fleet 
includes 13 C-46s and one DC-3 

President, C. Chaves; gene mana- 
ger, E. Pardey; operations managef, 
R. D. Borges. 
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ADEN 
ADES AIRWAYS, LTD.—Khor- 
maksar, Aden, Arabia. 


This a subsidiary of Associated 
British Airlines (Middle East) and 
a number of B.O.A.C.’s 
Cairo-ba-ed services when it was 
s a subsidiary of the Cor- 
poration in October, 1949. Aden 
Airways more important route points 
are Na robi, Mombasa. Bahrein, 
Hargeisa (Somaliland), 
Djibouti and Khartoum. The fleet at 
mid-195% consisted of six DC-3s and 
two D.H. 89s. 

Generai manager, H. W. C. Alger; 
chief pilot, Capt. G. Dyer; secretary 
accountant, J. H. Gell; chief engineer. 
G. G Farnsworth; commercial 
manager. L. V. Bennett. 


AFGHANISTAN 


ARYANA AIRLINES CO., LTD.— 
P.O. Box 76, Kabul. 

The Afghanistan Government holds 
a 51% interest in this company, which 
was formed in 1955 with the help of 
Indamer Co., Ltd., of India, which is 
believed to hold the remaining 49% 
interest. Pan American have contracts 
for civil aviation development in 
Afghanistan under a U.S. aid pro- 
gramme, but it is not known whether 
P.A.A. have any interest in Aryana, 
which operates services to Kandahar, 
Bahreir. and Beirut, and to Amritsar 
and Deihi. Earlier this year the fleet 
consisted of three DC-3s and two 
DC-4s. 

President, Faiz Mahomed: vice- 
president, R. Forhan. 


BORNEO 
BORNEO AIRWAYS, LTD.— 
Borneo Company Bidg., Labuan, 


British North Borneo. 

Formed since last year and follow- 
ing the reorganization of Malayan 
Airways, this company was set up by 
the governments of Sarawak, North 
Borneo and Brunei to operate services 
Which were previously the responsi- 
bility of Malayan Airways and Sabah 
Airways The three governments 
hold 51 of the shares in Borneo 
Airways, with Malayan Airways and 
B.0.A.C. holding the remaining 49%. 
The fleet consists of three D.H. 89s 
and two Scottish Aviation Twin 
Pioneers 


BURMA 


UNION OF BURMA AIRWAYS.— 
104 Strand Road, Rangoon. 

The Union of Burma Airways 
Board was formed and started opera- 
tions in October, 1948, with capital 
—, by the Government of 
Burma. U.B.A. serves Points within 
the Rane and flies externally to 
Calcutta, East Pakistan, Penang, 
Singapore and Bangkok. The fleet 
tarlier this year included 10 DC-3s, 
three D.H. Doves, two Marathons, 
one PBY-SA and three Viscount 761s. 

Chairman, U. Chit: director and 
seneral manager, U. Taw; superinten- 
dent engineering, B. G. Jones. 


CAMBODIA 


ROYA', AIR CAMBODGE.—1‘1 
Vithe! > eg Damdin, P.O.B. 539, 
Paoin-Pen 
The itentbinn national airline 
Sarted oncrations in November, 1956. 


and flies services within Cambodia 
and to Bangkok, Thailand. The fleet 
CONSists DC-3s, 

No information is available about 
the mans zement. 

CEYLON 


AIR CEYLON, LTD.—Hemas 
Building, York Street, Colombo 1. 

In 19 Air Ceylon, which has 
been operating since 1947, became a 
Participants being the 


f Japan Airlines fleet of 
DC-4s nd DC-6Bs are visible 

re a Tokyo International 
Airport. 


Ceylon Government (51%) and 
Australian National Airways (49%). 
Long-haul operations by this corpora- 
tion ceased in 1953. K.L.M. became 
a partner in the concern in February, 
1956, after A.N.A. had dropped out, 
and services to Singapore, Amsterdam 
and London have been reopened. At 
mid-1958 the fleet consisted of two 
DC-3s (owned by Air Ceylon) and 
one K.L.M. L-749. 

Managing director, J. L. M. 
Fernando; dep. managing director, 
F. G. A. van Moll; manager traffic 
and sales, Kenneth de _  Croos; 
accountant, F. B. W. Goonewardene; 
chief engineer, W. A. E. Molamure; 
chief pilot, Capt. G._ E. 
Ferdinands. 


CHINA 


CIVIL AVIATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF CHINA.—15 Ch’ang An 
Street (East), Peking, Republic of 
China. 

C.A.A.C. operates services between 
Peking, Mukden and Irkutsk and a 
large-area domestic network, It was 
known as Skoga until 1954, when 
Soviet participation ceased, though 
services are still flown in co-opera- 
tion with Aeroflot and as Minhaiduy 
until this year. The fleet includes 
Il-14s, Il-12s and Li-2s. 

No information is available about 
the management. 


FORMOSA 


CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT.——46 
Chung Shan Road, North 2nd Section, 
Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa). 

C.A.T. was established in October. 
1956, by the late Gen. | 
Chennault. Headquarters were moved 
from China to Formosa in November, 
1949. Services are flown to Tokyo, 
Seoul, Hong Kong, Manila and 
Bangkok, and domestic services with- 
in Formosa. C.A.T.’s fleet consists of 
two DC-4s, five DC-3s, 23 C-46s, and 
two Catalinas. 

Chairman, Wang Wensan; president 
and general manager, Hugh : 
Grundy; treasurer, A. Hiatt; secretary, 
W. M. French. 


HONG KONG 


CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS, 
LTD.—1 Connaught Road, Central, 
Hong Kong. 

C.P.A. was formed in 1946 and 
reorganized in 1948, when John Swire 
and Sons and their associated ship- 
ping interests, together with Australian 
National Airways, secured 80% of the 
shares. Subsequently, the remaining 
20% was absorbed by other interests. 
In 1954, a further issue of shares was 
taken up by John Swire, The China 
Navigation Company and Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. 

In 1956 the Borneo Co., Ltd., also 
became shareholders. John Swire and 
Sons and their associated interests 
hold about 52% of the total. Services 
are flown, on routes south of Singa- 


pore, Calcutta, Labuan, Bangkok. 
Saigon, Rangoon, Hong Kong and 
Manila. The fleet consists of onc 


DC-6, one DC-4, one DC-3 and one 
DC-6B. Two Lockheed Electras are 
due for delivery in 1959. 

Chairman, J. A. Blackwood; manag- 
ing director, H. J. C. Browne; traffic 


uit 


pos oe 


' = _ 


manager, D. R. Y. Bluck; operations 
manager, Capt. C. F. Moore; chief 
engineer, J. T. Gething. 


HONG KONG AIRWAYS, LTD. 
—Alexandra House, Des Voeux Road, 
Hong Kong. 

Hong Kong Airways is an associate 
of B.O.A.C. and is jointly owned by 
this Corporation and Jardine Mathe- 
son and Co. The company took 
delivery of two Viscount 760s in the 
early part of 1957 and are now 
operating flights between Hong Kong 
and Manila, Seoul, Tokyo via Taipei, 
and Taipei. The fleet consists of two 
Viscount 760s. 

Chairman, Hon. H. D. M. Barton; 
general manager, Capt. R. S. Colvin. 


INDIA 


AIR-INDIA INTERNATIONAL. 
New India Assurance Bldg., Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, 1. 

A-1.A. was formed in June, 1948, 
with the Government holding 49 
of the shares. Under the Air Corpora- 
tions Act it became a wholly Govern- 
ment-owned corporation on August |. 
1953. Services are operated to 
Europe and London, to Nairobi (via 
Aden), to Bangkok, Hong Kong and 
Tokyo, to Singapore, Djakarta and 
Sydney and to Moscow, Domestic 
services are flown from Bombay to 
Dethi and Calcutta. At August, 1958, 
the fleet consisted of five L-1049Es, 
five L-1049Gs and one DC-3 
(freighter). Three Boeing 707s are on 
order 

Chairman, J. R. D. Tata; vice- 
chairman and general manager, B. * 
Patel; technical director, A. 
Gazdar; commercial director, S. K. 
Kooka; financial controller, N. J. 
Pavri; secretary, R. N. Gundil. 


INDIAN AIRLINES CORPORA- 
TION.—Thapar House, Janpath, New 
Delhi 1. 

Formed in 1953 as a State corpora- 
tion under the provisions of the Act 
of that year. I.A.C, took over, on 
August 1, 1953, all the services pre- 
viously flown by the individual 
domestic airlines. The operations 
have been divided into three areas— 
with headquarters at Delhi, Bombay 
and Calcutta. 

The services extend over the Indian 
sub-continent and also to Afghanistan, 
West Pakistan, Nepal, East Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon. Earlier this year 
the fleet consisted of 65 DC-3s, 13 
Vikings, six DC-4s, eight D.H. 
Herons and (now) 10 Viscount 768s. 

Chairman, Shri Shankar Prasad; 
financial comptroller, J. S. Parakh; 
chief operations and training manager, 
Capt. J. Chitambar; chief traffic 
manager, J. M. Gupta; secretary, Shri 
Y. N. Varma. It is understood that 
J. R. D. Tata (Air-India Inter- 
national) is about to be appointed 
chairman and managing director. 


INDO-CHINA 


AIR LAOS.—4 Rue Pierre Morin 
(P.O. Box 87), Vientiane. 

This company was formed in 1952 
by Air France (30%), Aigle Azur 
(20%) and local interests (50%). It 
operates domestically and to Saigon, 
Bangkok and Hong Kong. Earlier 
this year the fleet consisted of six 
DC-3s, two Bristol 170s, two Strato- 
liners, two D.H.C. Otters and one 
D.H.C. Beaver. 

No information is available about 
the management. 


AIR VIETNAM.—116 Boulevard 
Nguyen Hue (P.O. Box 217), Saigon. 

Formed in October, 1951, Air 
Vietnam is a joint French-Vietnamese 
Government concern. It operates 
internally and to Laos, Cambodia and 
Thailand. In pool with Air France, 
services are also flown to Paris and 
Hong Kong. The fleet at mid-1958 
consisted of six DC-3s and one DC. 

President, Nguyen Van Khai; vice- 
pres., M. Bruyant; general manager, 
Nguyen Tan Trung, 


INDONESIA 


GARUDA INDONESIAN AIR- 
WAYS, N.V.—15 Dialan Nusantara, 
Djakarta. 

Services in Indonesia were originally 
operated by K.N.I.L.M. and after- 
wards by K.L.M.’s __Inter-Insular 
Division. In 1949 the Division was 
replaced by a new company, in 
which the Indonesian Government 
and K.L.M. each held 50% of the 
shares. The Government later pur- 
chased all K.L.M. shares and since 
May 1, 1954, Garuda has been a 
national company, though K.L.M. 
still provides technical assistance. 

G.1.A. operates domestically and 
externally to Bangkok, Singapore and 
Manila. The fleet consists of three 
Convair 440s, eight Convair 340s, 
eight Convair 240s and 20 DC-3s. 
Three Electras are on order. 

President-director, Dr. M. Sutoto; 
joint managing directors, Dr. R. 
Sugoto and D. K. van Houten. There 
is an 1ll-member board of control 


IRAQ 
IRAQI AIRWAYS.—New Railway 
Station Building, Baghdad West. 
Iraqi Airways was formed in 1945 
as a subsidiary of Iraqi State Rail- 


ways Services were started the 
following year between Baghdad, 
Damascus and Beirut. Additional 
routes were subsequently opened to 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Teheran, Cairo, 
Amman, Mosul, Aleppo, Istanbul. 


Athens, Vienna, Rome and London. 
B.O.A.C. provides, on secondment, 
some flight crews and the technical 
personnel required. The fleet consists 
of four Viscounts, three Vikings and 
a D.H. Dove, 

Manager, Brig. Jassam Mohammed; 
deputy manager, Mohammed Salch 
El-Bayati; chief pilot, Capt. T, M. 
Walters. 


ISRAEL 


ARKIA—ISRAEL INLAND AIR- 
LINES, LTD.—70 Achad Ha'am 
Sureet (P.O.B. 834), Tel Aviv-Yafo. 

Arkia was founded in 1950 by E) Al 
and the Jewish Federation of Labour 


to operate domestic services, Two 
D.H. Rapides were later used for 
charter and survey flights. El Al 


furnished technica! assistance and was 
in charge of operations. In 1955 Arkia 
purchased two DC-3s and introduced 
them in April, 1956, under its own 
management. The fleet consists of 
four DC-3s 

Managing director: Jacob Hozman; 
technical manager, Lew Bigon. 

EL AL—ISRAEL AIRLINES, LTD. 

6 Maz’e Street, Tel Aviv-Yafo. 

Formed in May, 1958, with 637 
Government participation, El Al 


started weekly flights to Europe in 
1949. Services were later started, via 
European centres, to New York, to 
Nairobi and Johannesburg and to 
Turkey The 


Nairobi-Johannesburg 
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service is at present in obeyance. El Al 
introduced long-hau! Britannias on the 
North Atlantic route in December, 
1957. The fleet consists of four 
L-049s and four Britannia 313s. 
Chairman and managing director. 
Brig.-Gen. E. Ben-Arzi; divisionai 
directors, production and operations, 
Y. Palgi; commercial, A. Rywkind. 


JAPAN 


ALL NIPPON AIRWAYS CO., 
LTD.—Hiko-Kau Bldg., No. 3 1-Shila 
Tamura-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 

This company was formed early this 
year following a merger of Far Eastern 
Airlines of Osaka and Japan Heli- 
copter and Aeroplane Transports. The 
first company was formed in 1954 and 
the second in 1952. In 1957 Japan 
Helicopter used four DC-3s (two 
leased), three D.H. Herons (leased), 
two D.H. Doves and five Bell 47 heli- 
copters. To these have been added 
Far Eastern’s two Marathons and two 
Doves; All Nippon now has, according 
to reports, nine DC-3s in service. 

No information is available about 
the management of the merger com- 
pany. 


FAR EASTERN AIRLINES.—Sce 
All Nippon Airways. 

JAPAN AIR LINES CO., LTD.— 
Tokyo Building, 2<Chome Marun- 
ouchi Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

The present Japan Air Lines was 
formed in October, 1953, absorbing 
the old J.A.L. which was established 
in August, 1951, with private capital. 
The Japanese Government now shares 
the capital jointly with the previous 
owners. International services are 
flown to San Francisco, Okinawa, 
Hong Kong, Bangkok and Singapore. 
Trunk services throughout Japan are 
also operated. The fleet consists of 
10 DC-4s, five DC-6Bs and four 
DC-7Cs. Four DC-8s are on order. 

President, Seijiro Yanagita; vice- 
pres., Shizuma Matsuo. Managing 
directors: American region, Yoshito 
Kojima; operations and engineering, 
Tetsuo Oba; general affairs, Kikue 
Urashima: finahce and property. 
Kinjiro Yuchi; traffic and saics, 
Rychei Itow. 


JAPAN HELICOPTER AND 
AEROPLANE TRANSPORTS.—Sce 
All Nippon Airways. 


JORDAN 


AIR JORDAN CO., LTD.--P.O. 
Box 274, King Hussein Road, Amman. 

Formed in 1950 by local interests 
Air Jordan operates services to Beirut, 
Jerusalem, Cairo, Damascus, Kuwait, 
Benghazi and Tripoli. Transocean 
Air Lines acquired an interest in 1953. 
The fleet consists of three DC-3s, one 
C-46 and one D.H.89. 

Chairman, A. Z. Nuseibeh; general 
manager, R. M. Stanley. 

ARAB AIRWAYS (JERUSALEM), 
LTD.—-King Hussein Street, Amman. 

This company was established in 
July, 1953, by agreement between 
Arab Airways Association and Aden 
Airways, a subsidiary of B.O.A.C., 
the former taking 51% and Aden 
Airways 49%. Aden Airways shares 
have since been transferred to Asso- 
ciated British Airlines (Middle East). 
The company operates over a network 


in the Middle East between Aden. 
Amman, Aqaba, Baghdad, Beirut, 
Cairo, Damascus, Jeddah, Jerusalem, 
Kuwait and Petra. The fleet consists 
of three DC-3s. 

Chairman, Haj Mouhamad Ali 
Bdeir; secretary and manager, Wadi 
Salameh; resident adviser, Capt. A. J. 
Bodger. Directors: Sir Duncan 
Cumming, Suleiman Tannous, Subhi 
Dajani, Adel El-Khaldi and B. W. 
Bampfylde. 


KOREA (NORTH) 


UKAMPS (MINISTRY OF COM- 
MUNICATIONS OF 


pekt Stalina, Pyong-yang, Republic of 
Korea. 

Previously known as Sokao, services 
are flown in collaboration with Aero- 
flot. Sokao was founded in 1950 and, 
after the Korean War, resumed ser- 
vices in 1953. Ukamps’ services link 
up with those of Aeroflot. The fleet 
consists of Li-2s. 


KOREA (SOUTH) 


KOREAN NATIONAL AIRLINES. 
—No. 1, First Street, Chyong-No 
District, Seoul, Korea. 

Formed by the Ministry of Trans- 
port in 1947, K.N.A. resumed opera- 
tions in 1952 after the Korean War. 
It now operates over a small domestic 
network in Korea and to Hong Kong. 
The fleet consists of three DC-3s and 
one DC. 

President, Y. W. Shinn; managing 
director, M. Kirk; chief engineer, M. 
McCormick. 


LEBANON 
AIR’ LIBAN.—P.O. Box 1243, 
Beirut. 


Formerly Compagnie Générale de 
Transport, Air Liban was founded in 


1945. The present title was adopted 
in March, 1951. Operations started 
in 1946. Services are flown to all 


main Middle East centres, to Ankara, 
Paris, Tripoli, Dakar, Khartoum, 
Kano, Lagos, Accra, and Abidjan. The 
present fleet consists of three DC-6Cs, 
two DC-4s, three DC-3s, and one 
Languedoc. 

Director general, Henry Naccache: 
deputy general manager and technical 
director, Louis Lanata. 


LEBANESE INTERNATIONAL 
AIRWAYS.—Abouchalach Building, 
Verdun Street, Beirut. 

A recentiy formed company, L.I.A. 
first operated with C-46s between 
Beirut and Kuwait and is backed by 
Sabena. It now operates between 
Dhahran, Teheran, Kuwait, Baghdad, 
Milan, Paris and Brussels. The ficet 
consists of C-46s, DC-4s and DC-6Bs 
on lease from Sabena. 

President, A. Arida. 


MIDDLE EAST AIRLINES CO., 
S.A.—Maktabi Bldg., Abdul Aziz 
Street (P.O. Box 206), Beirut. 

M.E.A. was formed in 1945 as a 
private concern. After a period during 
which P.A.A. held 36% of the stock, 
B.O.A.C. has since held 48%. It is 
now a company in the Associated 
British Airlines (Middle East) group. 
Services are flown to Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Aleppo, Baghdad, Dhahran. Bahrain. 
Doha, Jedda, Aden, Kuwait, Nicosia. 


Ankara, Istanbul, Teheran, Rome, 
London, Athens, Vienna, Zurich, 
Geneva, Brussels, Frankfurt, Karachi 
and Bombay. All-freight services are 
flown to Kuwait, Baghdad, Dhahran, 
Teheran, Doha, Bahrein, Basle, Rome, 
Milan and London. At mid-1958 the 
fleet consisted of seven Viscounts, 
four DC-3s and three Yorks. 

Chairman and managing director, 
Sheikh Najib Alamuddin; commercial 
director, Col. Cyril Essely; controller 
general, E. C. Terleske; general sales 
manager, Salim Salaam; genera] plan- 
ning and economics manager, Asad 
Y. Nasr; general operations manager, 
Capt. Robert Hornall; general passen- 
gers service manager, Sami Musfy; 
treasurer, A. C. Middleton; personnel 
manager, Amin Saffoury. 


MALAYA 

MALAYAN AIRWAYS, LTD.— 
Airways House, Raffles Place, 
Singapore 1. 


Following political changes in the 
area and the completion of a 10-year 
statutory period, Malayan Airways has 
been reconstituted. Formed in 1937 
by the Straits Steamship Co., the 
Ocean Steamship Co. and Imperial 
Airways, Malayan has, since 1947, 
operated services throughout Malaya, 
North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak, 
and into Indonesia and Thailand. 

B.O.A.C. and Qantas (51%) and 
five governments—(Singapore, the 
Federation of Malaya and three 
Borneo territories) (49%)}—now pro- 
vide the capital. It has taken over 
the local operations of Federation Air 
Service with Beavers from Kuala 
Lumpur. The fleet early this year 
consisted of 11 DC-3s, three D.H.89s 
and six D.H.C. Beavers. 

Managing director, J. A. Vick. 
Other members on the board are: 
Inche Ahmad bin Perang; P. R. 
Lewis; A. N. Goode; Lord Rennell of 
Rodd; W. C. Taylor; C. O. Turner; 
and F. L. Lane. 


PAKISTAN 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL 
AIRLINES CORPORATION.—Qasre 
Zainab, M.A., Khuro Road, Karachi. 

P.I.A. was constituted by a Pakistan 
Government as a Corporation on 
April 1, 1955, when it also took over 
Orient Airways’ fleet and operations. 
It had actually started international 
operations in June, 1954. P.I.A. flies 
internally and to Chittagong and Dacca 
(East Pakistan), to Cairo and 
London, and to Bombay, Dethi and 
Rangoon (from Chittagong). The fleet 
consists of three L-1049Cs, two 
L-1049Hs, four Convair 240s, 10 
DC-3s and three Viscount 815s. 

Chairman, Mirza Ahmad Ispahani; 


general manager, Zafarul Ahsan; 
traffic and sales manager, J. S. Mirza. 
PERSIA 

IRANIAN AIRWAYS.— Avenue 
Saadi, Teheran. 


Iranair was formed in December, 
1944, and operates to all major centres 
in Iran and provides services to all the 
principal cities of the Middle East 
and to Kabul, Kandahar and Karachi. 
Management of Iranair is under con- 
tract to Transocean Air Lines. The 
fleet earlier this year consisted of two 
Convair 240s, six DC-3s, two DC-4s, 
eight Doves, four D.H. 89s and three 
Viscount 782s. 

Chairman and managing director. 
Reza Afshar; general manager, Allan 
Barrie; operations manager, Walter 
Kyse; controller, Leo Nikkari. 


FERSIAN AIR SERVICES.—486 
Ferdowsi Avenue, Teheran. 

This company operates scheduled 
freight services to Beirut and to points 
in Europe. The fleet consists of Avro 
Yorks. 


1950, and in October, 1951, B.O.AC. 
took it over as a subsidiary. The 
fleet consists of two D.H. Herons 
and four Doves. 

Chairman, G. Beeby Thompson: 
executive director, E. H. W. Lewis 
chief pilot, K. H. N. Bulmer 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS.—P.©. Bor 
394, Kuwait. 

Kuwait Airways (previously Kuwait 
National Airways) operates services to 
Bahrain, Abadan, Basra, Jerusalem 
and Beirut. It was founded in 19§3, 
The fleet consists of two DC-!s. 

Chairman, A. S. Alkhaled; man- 
ager, A. R. Mishri; resident adviser, 
L. C. Giles. 


PHILIPPINES 


PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, INC.— 
M.R.S. Building, Plaza Cervantes, 
Manila. 

PAL was formed in 1932 as the 
Philippine Aerial Taxi Co., and was 
reorganized in 1941. Operations were 
resumed after the war with the aid of 
T.W.A. and overseas routes wer 
established in October, 1946. Present 
shareholders are the Philippine 
Government (52%), Col. A. Soriano 
(38%), and others (10%). 

Except for the run to Hong Kong, 
international services ceased in March, 
1954, but domestic operations were 
increased. The fleet consists of 29 
DC-3s, three Convair 340s, three 
D.H.C. Otters, four Norsman, and 
two Viscounts. Five Twin Pioneers 
and two F-27s are on order. 

President, Col. Andres Soriano; 
general traffic and sales manager, 
Roberto Lim. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA 


TRANSPORTES AEREOS & 
INDIA PORTUGUESA.—Vasco de 
Gama Airport, Pangim, Goa. 

T.A.LP. operates services between 
Pangim (Goa), and Karachi, Bahrain 
and Aden. The fleet consists of two 
Vikings, two D.H. Herons and one 
DC. 

Director, 
d’ Almeida. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES.— 
P.O. Box 167, Jeddah. 

Formed in 1946, this concern is 
owned by the government and man- 
aged by T.W.A. Services are flown 
domestically and to Cairo, Beirut and 
Port Sudan. The fleet consists of 10 
Convair 340s, four DC-4s, 10 DC-is 
and five Bristo! 170s. 

No recent information js available 
about the management. 


SYRIA 


SYRIAN AIRWAYS COMPANY. 
—P.O. Box 417, Damascus. 

Formed in 1946, this company 
ceased operations in 1948, when Pao 
American withdrew its support. Io 
1951 the company restarted with 
government support and is operating 
services domestically and to the 
Lebanon, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq 
and Kuwait. The fleet consists of 
four DC-3s and two DC-4s 


Maj. A. G. Solano 


No information is available about 
the management. 
THAILAND 

THAI AIRWAYS CO., LTD. 


Larn Luang Road, Bangkok 
Formed in November, 1951, by the 

merger of Pacific Overseas Airlines 

(Siam) and Siamese Airways @o., Thai 


Airways is virtually government 
owned (99%). Services flows 
domestically and to externa! points 
including Rangoon, Calcut'a, Hons 
Kong, Tokyo, Singapore, Penang and 
Saigen. The fleet includes five DC-3 


three DC-4s and three L-104°Gs 


Managing director, A. Chafik. Fhe members of the ard of 
; directors include: chairman, \t 

PERSIAN GULF Marsha! Chalermkiat Warsnangurs, 
GULF AVIATION CO., LTD.-- vice-chairman, Air Marshal Perm 
Manama, Bahrain Island. Limpisvasti; adviser, Air Marsh® 
Gulf operates services from Bahrain Luang Prung Prichakas; ac' mao- 
and undertakes local charter work. aging director, Lt. Com Prasons 

The company was formed in January, Suchiva; secretary, Tui Or 
— 


In this picture, taken at Bangkok Airport, an Airy ork 
Hermes can be seen on the apron, with a DC-4 on the eft. 


Photograph copyright “ The Aeroplane” 
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AUSTRALIA 

ANSE (T/A.N.A.— Commonwealth 
Aerodrome, Essendon, W.6, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria. 

Last scar Ansett Transport Indus- 
tries, waich controls Ansett Airways, 
purchas.1 Australian National Air- 
ways. [lhe operations of the two 
compan :s are now integrated. 

Ansett Airways started operations 
in 1936 with a service from Mel- 
bourne ‘o Hamilton. Australian 
Nationa! Airways’ history goes back 
to 1932 when operations were started 
by Holyman Brothers. Its later title 
was adopted in 1936 after amalgama- 
tions. fost of the capital was sub- 
scribed »y five shipping companies. 

The ficet early in 1958 included six 
DC-6/6Bs, two DC-4s, 17 DC-3s, 
three Bristol 170s, six Convair 440s, 
and two Convair 340s. Two Lockheed 
Electras, four Viscount 800s and six 
F-27s are on order. 

Chairman and managing director, 
R. M. Ansett; general manager, J. A. 
West Lau; commercial manager, F. 
Pascoe: finance manager and secre- 
tary, J. A. Ellis; operations manager, 
Capt. P. J. Gibbes. 


BUTLER AIR TRANSPORT, 
LTD.— Kingsford Smith Airport, 
Mascot, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Established in 1934 and registered 
as a public company in 1952, Butler 
Air Transport operates services 
throughout N.S.W. and Queensland. 
The company is now a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Ansett Transport Indus- 
tries, Ltd. At June, 1958 the fleet 
consisted of two Viscounts, three 
Elizabethans and three DC-3s. The 
Elizabethans have since been returned 
to the U.K. for disposal. 

Chairman, R. M. Ansett; general 
manager (chief executive), Cc. 
Middiemiss; secretary, K. N. M. 
Hillyar; operations manager, C. C. 
Henry; commercial manager, O. F. W. 
Pitts; sales manager, H. A. Manning. 


CONNELLAN AIRWAYS, LTD. 
Townsite Aerodrome, Alice Springs, 
Northern Territory. 

Connellan was founded in 1938 and 
was wholly owned by E. J. Connellan 
until January, 1951, when it was 
taken over by a limited company. 
Connelian serves more than 90 
Stations through the Territory, calling 
also at points in Western Australia, 
Queensland and South Australia. The 
fleet consists of two Beechcraft 18s, 
one Beechcraft 17, one D.H.89, one 
_ Bonanza BSO and three Cessna 

Governing director, E. J. Connellan; 
manager, I. M. Leslie. 


EAST-WEST AIRLINES, LTD.— 
P.O. Box 249, Tamworth, N.S.W. 

Operating in New South Wales and 
Queens!and, East-West Airlines was 
formed in 1947. Services link country 
and coastal centres of New South 
Wales and Southern Queensland with 
both Brisbane and Sydney. E.-W.A. 
took over South Coast Airways in 
1953 and now operate their services. 
The fleet consists of four DC-3s and 
two Lockheed Hudsons. 

Chairman, D. M. Shand; general 
Manage;, Capt A. J. Smith; secretary 
and administration manager, R. O. 
Cooksey: operations manager, J. G. 
Riley; flight supt. Capt. R. W. 
Walesb traffic supt.. N. V. 


Buchar maintenance supt., J. S. 
Bolton; commercial supt., A. H. 
Cook; hnical adviser, special pro- 
lects, } P. Pengilley. 

GUINEA AIRWAYS, LTD.— 


Airway House, 144 North Terrace, 
Adelaid:. South Australia. 


This ympany was, when estab- 
lished 1927, concerned primarily 
with the movement of freight and 


t to and from the goldfields 
i Nev Guinea. In 1937 services 


Were cxiended to the mainland 
throug! Adelaide and eventually 
through South Australia. Under a 
Working agreement made in July of 
this yc between Guinea Airways 
and T.A 4, the two companies share 
Staff anc facilities. The fleet consists 
of five -35 

oor 1, S. Powell; secretary, 
N A. Window; chief pilot, Capt. 
N.S. D. Buckley. 


MAC.ROBERTSON MILLER AIR- 
LINES, LTD.—194 St. George’s Ter- 
race, Perth, Western Australia. 

Following the completion of a 
merger with Airlines (W.A.) in 1955, 
this company started operations 
throughout Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory. Mac.Robertson 
Miller was formed in 1927 in South 
Australia, taking over the Commer- 
cial Aviation Co., which was founded 
by H. C. Miller in 1922, and trans- 
ferred operations to Western 
Australia in 1934. 

Airlines (W.A.) was founded in 
1935 and flew services throughout the 
goldfields and inland areas of 
Western Australia. The aircraft fleet 
consists of five DC-3s, three D.H. 
Doves and three Avro Ansons. 

Managing director, Capt. C. N. 
Kleinig; secretary, E, C. Gare. 

QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS, 
LTD.—Qantas House, 70 Hunter 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
(P.O. Box 489). 

The original Queensland and 
Northern Territory Aerial Services 
was formed in November, 1920, and 
the first scheduled service was flown 
in November, 1922, between Charle- 
ville and Cloncurry. In 1931 Qantas 
joined Imperial Airways in carrying 
the first experimental mails between 
Australia and England. Q.E.A. was 
incorporated in January, 1934, and in 
1947 became the Commonwealth 
Government's ifistrument for the 
operation of all Australia’s inter- 
national services and the sharechold- 
ings were purchased by the Govern- 
ment. The operation of its internal 
services was transferred to T.A.A. in 
April, 1949, and B.C.P.A.’s opera- 
tions were taken over in April, 1954. 

Qantas flies to London (via India 
and the Middle East and via San 
Francisco and New York) to Van- 
couver, Manila, Hong Kong and 
Tokyo, Johannesburg, Noumea, Nor- 
folk Island and New Guinea, where 
it operates a self-contained unit. 

The fleet at mid-1958 consisted of 
16 L-1049s, five DC-4s, two D.H.C. 
Beavers, one Catalina, eight DC-3s 
and three D.H.C. Otters. Seven 
Boeing 707s and four Electras are on 
order. 

Chairman, Sir Hudson Fysh, 
K.B.E.. D.F.C.; chief executive and 
general manager, C. O. Turner, 
C.B.E.; asst. general manager, Capt. 
G. U. Allan; manager, western divi- 
sion, W. H. Crowther; manager, 
eastern division, Capt. A. A. Barlow; 
technical manager. Capt. R. J. 
Ritchie; commercial manager, C. W. 
Nielson; finance manager and secre- 
tary, F. C. Derham. 

QUEENSLAND AIRLINES, PTY., 
LTD.—Brisbane Aijrport, Brisbane, 
Queensland. 

Registered in 1927 as Aircrafts, 
Pty., Ltd., the present mame was 
adopted in 1947. It is now associated 
with Ansett Transport Industries, Ltd. 
A network of services within Queens- 
land are operated and services to New 
South Wales. The fleet consists of 
three DC-3s. 

Chairman, R. M. Ansett; managing 
director, Capt. R. S. Adair, O.B.E. 

SOUTHERN AIRLINES, LTD.— 
Commonwealth Aerodrome, Essen- 
don, W.6, Melbourne, Victoria 

Formed in April, 1955, Southern 
Airlines operates local services. The 
fleet consists of two D.H. Doves. 

Chairman, R. Barnewall; operations 
manager, L. Edwards 


TRANS-AUSTRALIA AIRLINES. 
—339 Swanston Street, Melbourne, 
C.1, Victoria 

This 18 a Government-sponsored 
operator, controlled by the Australian 
National A’‘lines Commission, which 
was established in 1946 to fly 
domestic services 

T.-A.A. operates over 29,647 route 
miles, the largest domestic network in 
the Commonwealth, serving centres 
throughout Australia. At mid-1958 
the fleet consisted of 11 Viscounts, 
two Convairs, four DC-4s, 18 DC-3s 
(four freighters), four D.H.A. Drovers 
and three Hiller helicopters Two 
more Viscounts were delivered in 
July, 1958. Two Lockheed Electras 
and 12 F-27 Friendships are on order 

Chairman, W McDonald, 


C.B.E.; general manager, John P. 
Ryland, D.F.C.; asst. general 
manager, Capt. J. Chapman; director 
of engineering, J. L. Watkins; direc- 
tor of operations, R. E. Bailey, 
D.S.O., D.F.C.; director of finance, 
R. E. Edelston-Pope; commercial 
director, L. L. McKenzie. 

WOODS AIRWAYS PTY., LTD.— 
Nationa] House, 49 William Street, 
Perth, W. Australia. 

Woods Airways operates over the 
25-mile Perth-Rottnest Island route. 
The company was incorporated in 
December, 1947, and operations 
Started in March, 1948. The fleet 
consists of two Avro Ansons. 

Managing director, Capt. James 
Woods. 


FIJI 
FIN] AIRWAYS.—Victoria Arcade, 
Suva, Fiii. 


Fiji Airways flies over a 551-mile 
local network, including a_ service 
connecting Suva with Nandi, the 
international airport. Services were 
started in September, 1951. The com- 
pany was purchased by Qantas 
Empire Airways in March, 1958. The 
fleet consists of three D.H.A.3 
Drovers. 

Manager, R. O. Mant; chief pilot, 
P. K. Frame. 


FRENCH OCEANIA 

REGIE AERIENNE INTERIN- 
SULAIRE.—Messageries Maritimes, 
Quai Bir Hakeim, Papeete, Tahiti. 

R.A.I. flies local services in the 
Society Islands, and started opera- 
tions in 1951. It is managed by the 
Service of Public Works and Mines. 
The fleet consists of two Catalinas. 

Manager, R. Yvernat, 


NEW CALEDONIA 


SOCIETE CALEDONIENNE DE 
TRANSPORTS AERIENS.—Magenta 
Airport, Nouméa. 

Transpac was founded in May, 
1955, and started services in Septem- 
ber. Services to the Loyaltys and 
Ile des Pines are now subsidized ‘by 
the Territory. Shares in the company 
are privately owned. The fleet con- 
sists of three D.H. 89s. 

President, H. G. Martinet; 
manager, H. C. Coursin; tech. 
manager, J. A. Lafargue; chief 
engineer, A. Couilland. 
NEW GUINEA 

GIBBES SEPIK AIRWAYS, LTD. 
—Goroka. 

Gibsepair flies internal scheduled 
and unscheduled services from 
Wewak, Goroka and Minj. Last year 
17,765 passengers and 4.563 short tons 
of freight and mail were carried. The 
fleet consists of six Norseman and 
three Ju.S2s. 

Managing director, Capt. R. H. 
Gibbes, DS.O., D.F.C.; general 
manager, V. W. Cox. 

MANDATED AIRLINES, LTD.— 
P.O. Box 25, Lae, New Guinea. 

Mandated flies local services from 
Lae, with Rabaul, Goroka, Wau and 
Port Moresby as the main points. 
It was founded in 1936. The fleet 
consists of five DC-3s and three 
D.H. Dragons. 


Managing director, J. B. Sedgers; 
manager, H. J. Hindwood; secretary, 
C. Brien. 


NETHERLAND -NEW GUINEA 
AIRLINES “DE KROONDUIF,” 
LTD.—1 Plesmanweg, The Hague, 
Holland. 

This company operates local 
services from Biak. The fleet consists 
of three DC-3s (chartered from 
K.L.M.), four D.H.C. Beavers and 
two Twin Pioneers. 

The company is managed by 
K.L.M. 


NEW ZEALAND 

NEW ZEALAND NATIONAL 
AIRWAYS CORPORATION.—P.O. 
Box 96, Wellington, C.1. 

Founded in 1945 with Government 
capital, N.Z.N.A.C. operates the 
majority of the Dominion’s air 
services. The fleet consists of 25 
DC-3s, one D.H. Heron, one 
Viscount 807 and three D.H. 89s. 
Two more Viscounts are due at the 
beginning of 1959. 

Chairman, A. V. M, Sir Leonard 
Isitt, K.B.E.; general manager, J. J. 
Busch, O.B.E.; asst. genera] manager, 
D. E. Foley; asst. to general manager, 
D. A. Patterson, M.B.E.; operations 
manager, P. A. Matheson, O.B.E.; 
supt. of technical development, H. C. 
Walker, M.V.O., A.F.C.;. engineering 
supt., C. W. Labette; commercial 
manager, W. J. Jennings. 

TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS, 
LTD.—P.O. Box 2201, Auckland. 

TEAL was formed in 1940 under 
the joint ownership of New Zealand, 
Australia and the U.K., to operate 
Services between Australia and New 
Zealand. It is now a 50-50 partner- 
ship between Australia and New 
Zealand. A Solent is still used for 
Pacific island services, but the trunk 
routes between New Zealand and 
Sydney and Melbourne and Fiji are 
now flown with DC-6s. The Auckland 
to Norfolk Island service is flown by 
DC-4s under charter from Qamas. 
The fleet at mid-1957 consisted of 
three DC-6s and one Solent 4. Three 
Electras are on order. 

Chairman, A. V. M. Sir Leonard 
Isitt, K.B.E.; general manager, F. A. 
Reeves, asst, general manager and 
deputy chief executive, J. W. Veale; 
Operations manager, K. A. Brown- 
john; accountant, A: A. Watson, 
D.F.C. 

TRANS - ISLAND, AIRWAYS, 
LTD.,—87 Thames Street, Oamaru. 

Trans-Island, which was formed in 
1956, operates services between 
Christchurch, Timaru and Nelson. 
The fleet consists of one D.H. 89 and 
two Beech D.18s. 

Secretary, K. T. Cusack; chief 
pilot, B. G. Chadwick. 

WEST COAST AIRWAYS, LTD. 
—Seaview Airport (P.O. Box 106), 
Hokitika, Westland. 

West Coast took over its scheduled 
services between Hokitika, Haast and 
Milford Sound from N.Z.N.A.C. in 
November, 1956. Two D.H. 89s are 
used. 

Managing director, F. J. Lucas; 
directors, B. Topliss and J. R. 
Kilian. 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 


OESTERREICHISCHE FLUGLI- 
NIEN (AUSTRIAN AIRLINES).—1! 
Salesianergasse, Vienna, 3 

Conflicting plans to_ re-establish 
Austrian civil aviation were resolved 
in September, 1957, by an agreement 
between Air Austria (KLM-sponsored) 
and Austrian Airways (SAS-sponsored) 
as a result of which Austrian Airlines 
was set up. Of the shareholding, 28 
is held by members of the Austrian 
Socialist Party, 42% by the Con- 
servative Party, and the remainder 
(30%) by SAS and Fred Olsens 
Flyselskap Using four Viscount 
779s chartered from Fred Olsen, 
Austrian Airlines inaugurated a daily 
service between Vienna and London 
on March 31, 1958, and now also 
flies to Paris, Rome, Frankfurt. 
Stuttgart and Zurich 

Joint managing directors, Sepp 
Froeschi (technical) and Rudolf 
Trimme!l (commercial); chief pilot 
Capt. P. Bergsland 


AZORES 


SATA (SOCIEDADE ACORIANA 
DE TRANSPORTES AEREOS, 
LTDA.,).—7-11 Rua dos Mercadores, 
Ponta Delgada, Sao Miguel. 

Formed in February, 1947, this 
company is largely owned by Ben- 
saude and Company. Using D.H 
Doves, local services are flown to 
Santa Maria and Terceira. 

General manager, A. M.S. 
Noqueira; chief engineer, J. A. 
Neves; traffic manager, V. A 
Portugal! 


BELGIUM 

SOCIETE ANONYME BELGE 
@EXPLOITATION DE LA NAVI- 
GATION AERIENNE (Sabena).— 
Air Terminus, Brussels 

Sabena started operations in 1924 
It is @& commercial undertaking 
managed by a board of 14 directors. 
Seven are clected by the stockholders, 
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remaining seven by the 
State and the Belgian 
Congo. In Europe, Sabena serves 21 
countries. Intercontinental services 
are flown to New York, Tel Aviv, 
Beirut, Cairo, Casablanca, Johannes- 
burg and the Congo. The company’s 
operations in Africa form the largest 
colonial network in the World. For 
six years Sabena has also been operat- 
ing an international city-centre heli- 
copter network. At mid-1958, the 
aircraft fleet consisted of 28 DC-3s, 
12 Convair Metropolitans, 10 DC-4s, 
two DC-6s, two DC-6As,_ cight 
DC-6Bs, nine DC-7Cs, eight Sikorsky 
S-58s, one Beli 47H1 and _ one 
Alouette. Sabena has five Boeing 
707-320s on order, and is reported 
to be considering the purchase of 
12 Friendships. ; : 

Chairman, Gilbert Périer; managing 
director, Gaston Claeys; general 
manager, Willem  Deswarte; asst. 
general manager, Gaston Dieu; senior 
vice-pres., technical, Félicien Pirson; 
senior vice-pres., Anselme Vernicuwe; 
vice-pres., sales, Valentin Pacco; 
vice-pres., operations, Marc Stainier; 
secretary-general, René Golstein; tech- 
nical adviser, Fernand De_ Ridder; 
vice-pres., Africa, Maurice Rose. 

SOCIETE BELGE DE TRANS- 
PORTS PAR AIR, S.A. (Sobelair).— 
137 Rue Royale, Brussels. 

Flying Cessna 310s, this company 
operates loca) services in the Belgian 
Congo, flying services between Eliza- 
bethvile and Albertville, Elizabeth- 
ville. and Kisenge and Stanleyville 
and Bambili. 


BULGARIA 

TABSO (Bulgarian Civil Air Trans- 
port).—12 Place Narodno Sobranie, 
Sofia. 

Services are flown by TABSO 
domestically, and to Belgrade, Vienna, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Bucharest, Kiev, 
Moscow and Budapest. The fleet 
comprises Russian-built Li-2s and 
Il-14s. 


CYPRUS 

CYPRUS AIRWAYS, LTD.-- 
Homer Avenue, Nicosia. 

The company was formed in 1947 
and the Government of Cyprus is 
the major shareholder, with B.E.A. 
holding 23%. Under an arrangement 
made with B.E.A.,_ effective on 
January 28, 1958, B.E.A. Viscounts 
now operate, on a charter basis, al! 
sectors previously flown by 
DC-3s of Cyprus Airways. 

Chairman, Dr. C. Raeburn, C.B.E.; 
general manager, P. Holroyd Smith; 
OB.E.; assistant manager, J. T. 
Leodossiu; secretary, B. G. Cooper. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

CESKOSLOVENSKE AEROLINIE 
(CSA).—1 Namesti Republiky, 
Prague, 1. 

Services were restarted by Czecho- 
slovak State Airlines in 1945, 
company being nationalized in 1949. 
CSA flies domestically and to 
Belgrade, Bucharest, Berlin, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Helsinki, Moscow, 
Vienna, Paris, London, Budapest. 
Sofia and Warsaw. 

The fleet comprises three Tu-104As 
and an unspecified number of Czech- 
built Il-14s, Il-12s and, for domestic 
services, Morava L-200s and Aero 
Super 45s. 

Director general, Josef Prochazka; 
director of operations, Alois 
Palichlieb; technical director, Ing. O. 
Holovsky; commercial director, Jan 
Barca); director of economics, 
Vratislav Drdabek. 


FINLAND 

AERO O/Y (Finnair).—4 T66lén- 
katu (P.O. Box 278), Helsinki 

Finnair was founded in 1923 and 
started its first services in 1924 using 
floatplanes. When airports in Turki 
and Helsinki were built, the company 
was able to operate regularly all the 
year round and in 1939 the network 
included many European capitals. In 
1947, nine DC-3s were bought and 
the company extended its services, via 
Stockholm and Copenhagen. to 
Amsterdam Later Hamburg and 
Dusseldorf were added to the net- 
work By 1953 the company had 
bought Convair 340s and started to 
fly to Paris and London Finnair 
now also flies to Cologne, Frankfurt. 
Basle and Moscow. At mid-1958 the 
fleet consisted of 10 DC-3s and six 
Convair 440s 


and the 
Belgian 


President, General Leon Grandell; 
vice-pres., technical, B. Aulin; vice- 
pres., commercial, A. Nystrom. 


KAR-AIR O/Y (Karhumaki Air- 
ways).—Lonnrotinkatu 3, Helsinki. 

This company is an independent 
carrier, operating domestic routes in 
Finland and an international route to 
Stockholm. Scheduled domestic ser- 
vice was introduced in 1950 using 
Rapides and, later, Lodestars. The 
fleet now consists of two Convair 
440s. three DC-3s and one Lodestar. 

Chairman of the board, Niila 
Karhumaki; president, Uuno Kar- 
humaki; traffic manager, Martti 
Palmujoki; technical director, Tuomas 
Karhumaki. 


FRANCE 

AIR FRANCE.—-2 Rue Marbeuf, 
Paris 8e. 

France’s national airline evolved 
from private ventures in the early 
1920s. By 1933 liquidation and 
amalgamation had reduced these com- 
panies to one, Air France, with Air 
Bleu, formed in 1935, to look after 
Postal services and, in 1937, Air 
France Transatlantique to fly to 
America. In 1948, the three com- 
panies were absorbed into the 
Compagnie Nationale Air France, a 
limited liability company with an 
independent identity. Provision was 
made for the retrocession of 30% of 
the stock to communities, public 
organizations and _ individuals. In 
1953 Air France was empowered to 
acquire interests in other overseas 
French air transport concerns. At 
present, Air France holds shares in 
the following companies: Royal Air 
Maroc, Tunis Air, Air Liban, Air 
Vietnam, Cie des Relais Aériens and 
Air Inter. 

Air France operates the longest 
network in the World; overseas ser- 
vices are flown to North, Central, 
West and East Africa and Mauritius, 
to the Middle East, India, Indo-China, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Japan, and to 
North, Central and South America. 
Air France, apart from its European 
services, also Operates over a metro- 
politan network, At mid-1958 the 
fleet consisted of 10 L-1649s, 22 
L-1049s, 16 L-749s; 23 DC-4s, 11 
Viscounts, 12 Breguet Deux Ponts and 
39 DC-3s. On order are 17 Boeing 
707-320s and 24 Caravelles. 

President, Max WHymans; general 
manager, Louis Lesieux; secretary- 
general, Maurice Lemoine; deputy 
general managers, Robert Montarnal 
(financial) and Raymond Dupre (tech- 
nical); traffic and sales manager, 
Michel Henry de Villeneuve. 


COMPAGNIE AIR TRANSPORT. 
—Paris. 

In conjunction with Silver City (see 
under U.K.), this company flies 
Bristol Freighters on the Coach-Air 
service between London and Paris. 


COMPAGNIE DE TRANSPORTS 
AERIENS INTERCONTINENTAUX 
(TAD.—23 Rue de la Paix, Paris 2e. 

An entirely private company, TAI 
has become one of France's fastest- 
growing airlines since it was founded 
in July, 1946. It is now a regular 
long-range carrier and a member of 
IATA. Scheduled services are flown 
to Morocco, French West Africa. 
Somaliland, Madagascar. Greece, 
Egypt. Pakistan, Indo-China, Indo- 
nesia, Australia. New Caledonia, New 
Zealand, New Hebrides, Wallis and 
Fiji Islands, and Tahiti. The fleet 
consists of three DC-7Cs. five DC-6Bs, 
two DC-4s, and three DC-3s. Two 
DC-8s are on order 

President, Paul Bernard; general 
director, General Fayet; asst. director- 
general, J. J. Wilmot-Roussel; tech- 
nical director, L. Aubree: commercial 
director. A. Gaffie: sales manager, 
F. Serraz. 


UNION AEROMARITIME DE 
TRANSPORT (UAT).--5 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, Paris 8c. 

This independent 
founded in November, 1949, and 
operates services from France to 
West, Central and South Africa, and 
Rhodesia. UAT also flies local con- 
necting services in West and Central 
Africa. The fleet at mid-1958 con- 
sisted of nine DC-6s, seven D.H. 
Herons, one DC-4 and seven Nord 
2502s. On order are two DC-8s. 

Chairman and managing director. 
Louis Pommery; directors, Jean 


operator was 


Combard and Roger Loubry; 
directors, A. Veillard and J, 
Villaceque. 


GERMANY (EAST) 

DEUTSCHE LUFTHANSA.—Fran- 
zosische Strasse, 53-56 Berlin, W.’, 
German Democratic Republic. 

The East German DLH, confusingly 
flying under the same name and 
symbol as the West German Luft- 
hansa, has been operating § since 
February, 1956, with German-built 
Il-14s. Services are flown domestic- 
ally and to Moscow, Vilno, Warsaw, 
Prague, Budapest and Sofia. 

General director, Arthur Pieck; 
traffic director, Fritz Horn; technical 
director, Ernst Wendt; director, Karl 
Heiland. 


GERMANY (WEST) 
DEUTSCHE LUFTHANSA 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT (Laft- 
Claudiusstrasse, Cologne. 
Lufthansa started its post-war 
operations with domestic flights within 
Germany on April 1, 1955, and to 
European centres on May 15, 1955. 
Transatlantic services were started on 
June 1, 1955. Services to South 
America and the Middle East started 
in 1956. The fleet consists of four 
Convair 340s, five Convair 440s, eight 
L-1049Gs, four L-1649As and three 
DC-3s. On order are nine Viscount 
814s (delivery of which began in 
autumn, 1958) and four Boeing 707s. 
Chairman, Dr. Kurt Weigelt: 
managing director, Hans M. Bongers; 
technical director, Gerhard Holtie. 


GIBRALTAR 
GIBRALTAR AIRWAYS, LTD.— 
Cloister Building, Market Lane. 
Gibraltar Airways was formed in 
May, 1947. B.E.A. holds a 51% 
interest, the other 49% being held by 
. H. Bland and Co., Ltd., a 
Gibraltar shipping company. Ser- 
vices to Tangier are operated by 
B.E.A. 
Chairman, Sir George Gaggero, 
BE.., J.P. 


asst. 
¥: 


oO. 


GREECE 

OLYMPIC AIRWAYS S.A.—12 
Merlin Street, Athens. 

Formed in January, 1957, Olympic 
Airways is the successor to TAE, 
National Greek Airlines. TAE was 
formed in July, 1951, by an amalga- 
mation including Hellenic Airlines. 
It was taken over by the Government 
on June 1, 1955, and, later, a tender 
from Mr. Aristotle Onassis, the ship- 
owner, was accepted. In return for 
the sole operation of Greek air ser- 
vices for 20 years, he undertook to 
maintain and develop services. 
Olympic flies at present to the Middle 
East, Cyprus, Italy, France, the U.K. 
and Turkey, and maintains a domestic 
network. Intercontinental services to 
the U.S.A. and South Africa are 
planned. At mid-1958 the fleet con- 
sisted of three DC-6Bs, two DC-4s 
and 14 DC-3s. On order were two 
DC-8s. 

President, Th. Garofalidis; 
pres., G. Patronicholas. 


HUNGARY 

MAGYAR LEGIKOZLEKEDESI 
VALLALAT (Maléy).—S Voros- 
martytér, Budapest V. 

Mailév was founded in March, 1946, 
and started operations in October, 
1946, under the title of Magyar 
Szoviet Polgdri Légikézlekedési R.T. 
(Hungarian-Soviet Civil Air Traffic 
Co.), with Hungarian and Soviet 
capital. In 1954 Maszoviet was con- 
verted into a purely Hungarian State- 
owned company and the present title 
was adopted. Scheduled services are 
flown to Amsterdam, Belgrade, Berlin, 
Brussels, Bucharest, Copenhagen. 
Prague, Sofia, Tirana, Warsaw and 
Vienna. The fleet consists of Li-2s 
and Il-14s. 

General manager, Alexander 
Hiivés; asst. general manager-<hief 
engineer, George Léndrt; commercial 
manager, Vladimir Zamek; manager, 
travel and freight dept., Béla Németh; 
chief accountant, Tibor Metzner. 


ICELAND 

FLUGFELAG ISLANDS, H.F. 
(Icelandair).—-Reykiavik Airport, P.O. 
Box 955, Reykiavik. 

Founded in June, 
Waco seaplane, 
operates services 


vice- 


1937, with one 
Icelandair now 
to 21 centres in 


Iceland and from Reykjavik 
gow, London, Hamburg, Oso and 
Copenhagen. The fleet con:’sts of 
two Viscounts, three DC-3s, or DC4 
and two Cansos. 

Chairman, G. Vilhjialmsson: eneral 
manager, Orn O. Johnson; chic: pilot 
J. R. Snorrason; chief engin-er, B 
Tomasson; secretary, S. K. Matthias. 
son; traffic manager (overseas) Birgir 
Thorhallsson; traffic manag (in- 
ternal), Hilmar Sigurdsson; public 
relations manager, N. Simcaarson; 
chief accountant, S. Thorbjornsson. 

LOFTLEIDIR H.F. (Icelandic 
Airlines).—Lxkjargata 2, P.O. Box 
476, Reykjavik. 

_ This company flew domestic ser- 
vices from 1944 until Februar: 1952, 
when these were suspended and the 
aircraft were sold. International ser- 
vices were started in June, 1947, with 
a DC-+, to Copenhagen. Since 1948, 
scheduled services have been flown 
between Europe and America, vig 
Iceland, calling at Luxembourg. Ham- 
burg, Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Oslo, 
Stavanger, Bergen, London, Glasgow, 
Reykjavik and New York The 
Present fleet consists of four DC-4s; 
it is planned to purchase Electras. 

Chairman, K. Gudlaugsson; general 
manager, A. Eliasson; traffic and sales 
manager, M. Petersen; technical 
manager, H. Sigurjénsson; operations 
manager, E. K. Olsen; advertising 

, S. M ‘isson ; 


Glas. 


IRELAND 

AER LINGUS TEORANTA.—43 
Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin. 
_Aer Lingus has been operating 
since 1936. The issued share capital 
is now held by Aer Rianta, the 
Government-owned holding company 
(95.4%) and B.E.A. (4.6%). Services 
are operated to London and to pro- 
vincial and holiday centres in the 
United Kingdom, to Shannon and 10 
Paris. In addition services are 
operated through Manchester wo 
Amsterdam, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt, 
Brussels, Ziirich and Rome. A 
seasonal service links Dublin with 
Lourdes and Barcelona. The fieet at 
mid-1958 consisted of three Viscount 
808s, four Viscount 707s and 10 
DC-3s. On order were three Vis- 
count 808s and seven Friendships. 
Chairman, P. Lynch; genera! mana- 
ger, J. F. Dempsey; deputy general 
manager, Captain J. C. Kelly-Rogers; 
assistant general managers: Capt. 
W. J. Scott (technical), James 
Gorman (secretary), P. J. Brennan 
(commercial), M. J. Dargan (adminis- 
tration); traffic manager, O. Hone; 
sales manager, J. R. Leonard; chief 
engineer, Capt. P. McCormack; 
research and schedules manager, G. 
Fitzgerald; chief pilot, Capt. S. 
Williamson. 


AERLINTE EIREANN _ TEO- 
RANTA.—43 Upper O’Conne!! Street, 
Dublin. 

Aerlinte Eireann, a sister company 
of Aer Lingus, was incorporated in 
1947 to operate between Ireland and 
the U.S.A. The origina) plans 
were shelved but the project was 
reactivated in 1958 when the com 
pany opened a transatlantic service 
from Dublin via Shannon to New 
York. The service has now been 
extended to Boston. At present all 
the shares are held by Aer Rianta 
The company uses three [1-1049H 
Super Constellations leased from 
Seaboard and Western Airlin 

Chairman, J. Leydon; 
manager, J. Dempsey; deputy zeneral 
manager, Capt. J. C. Kelly-Rogers: 
secretary and exec. assistant to the 
general manager, James Corman 
commercial manager, P. J. Brennan, 
vice-pres. (U.S.A.), H. W. Held: 
district manager (Boston), J. F 
O'Dowd. 


ITALY 

ALITALIA—LINEE AE REE 
ITALIANE.—82-94 Viale P) sudsky 
Rome 

Following the merger 
Alitalia and L.A.I. during | 
company operates all the 
services in Italy and long-hau 
to North, Central, East a! 
Africa: Near and Midd 
Austria, Belgium, France, 
Greece, Jugoslavia, Portuga 
Switzerland, Turkey and | 
B.E.A. holds 9% of the shar 
new company. The fleet cx 


(Continued on page 
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(Continued from page 700) POLAND SPAIN was adopted after being, reorgnatand : 
K to Glas. 310 of POLSKIE LINIE LOTNICZE AVIACION Y COMERCIO, S.A. 28_4 mixed company. Turkish State 
six DC-*Cs, eight DC-6Bs and three ; Airlines had originally been a part of 
Os:o and DC-6s, six Convair 440s, 10 Vis- (LOT).—Horza 39, Warsaw. (Aviaco).—Aduana 33, Madrid. d . ak tar 
Ons sts of seus and 12 DC-3s Four DC-8s Government-owned LOT has a Founded in March, 1948, Aviaco the -. oop" ,- on nee a 
one DC4 = on order ‘ . history going back to 1929. Domestic flies schedules within Spain and to the Ministry te) ss 1936 = 
Tenis C ; ~aran-  Sefvices and international services to | North Africa, France and Portugal. At transferred to t minty =o 
Mm; zeneral eee, SaaS Sass Seeeee See Berlin, Brussels London Paris. mid-1958 the fleet consisted of five Communications in 1939. External 
enera chairmen, Lord Dougla . Seeks, , S, “pat P ‘ee >rvice . 
chic! pilot Seiiesic “aan + alone S re _— Stockho!m, Vienna, Copenhagen and D.H. Herons, four Bristol 170s and services are ary: — Sa 
ginver, B Urbani: general manager, Dr. Ing. Moscow and centres in_ Eastern seven Languedocs. ; =f ee ae acgypen tn “OF 1 
M atthias- Bruno \clani; commercial manager, Europe are operated. The fleet President, Col. José Paz6; director 24 cities. The DH Hey - 
as). Birgir Renato Cappelletti * includes two Convair 340s, 12 Czech- general, Emilio Gil Cacho; administra- | DC-3s and seven D. un ve fe ia 
ager (in. ; ape built Avia Il-14s and about 30 tion manager, José Inchausti; opera- General manager, Hee vonage 
N; public JUGOSLAVIA Russian Li-2s for domestic service. tions manager, Antonio Erce; commer- general =manager, yeh ynsal; 
Mc ‘arson; JUGOSLOVENSKI AEROTRANS- Director-general, Andrzej Skala; cial manager, Francisco Maclennan; per te ae sat Su tal eng 
ornsson, PORT (JAT).—1 Bircaninova, | managers: technical, Ing. W. Leia; chief engineer, Luis Valenzuela. ——. Pere ihn aesde coy Censi 
(Icelandic eee. 3. ~— 7 ee LINEAS AEREAS ESPANOLAS — Ozcivelek. 
P.O. Box JAT was formed in 1947, as a ions, M. Grabowski. (Iberia).—Avenida de América, 2 
Government-owned company, to take 1 Mad id. r ’ : UN. D KINGDOM 
in wy yer al! Jugoslavia’s air transporta- PORTUGAL ong . NITED KI! 
eampge on Since then, SAT tne sound alt AERO - TOPOGRAFICA LTDA. The predecessor company of Iberia AIR CHARTER, LTD.—21 Wie- 
ay. the country’s air traffic, domestic and (Artop).—Largo Frei Heitor Pinto 4A, was formed in 1938. In June, 1940, more Street, London, W.1, and 
i and the Seeationsl. At #id1958. JAT"s Lisbon. it was incorporated with 51% Govern- Southend Airport, Essex, 
tional set- ficet consisted of 13 DC-3s. tw This new company commenced ment capital. In 1944 the Government Air Charter is the operating com- 
1947, with Convair 340/440s and six Il 14: kad operations in October, 1958, between became the sole holder of stock, pany of Aviation Traders, Ltd., which 
ir 3 -l4s wi , , Ripe gee tages / s, “ 
— 1948, DC-6Bs on order. Lisbon and Madeira following suspen- apart from up to 25% which —- was formed in 1947. In January, 
cen flown Director-general, Col. M. Simovic: sion of the Aquila service. Three held by. Spanish shipping. Iberia j958, Airwork acquired a substantial 
canes traffic and operations director, V. return flights a week are operated, flies an internal network and inter- interest in Air Charter which, how- 
ure, Ham- Rakic: commercial director, A using Martin flying-boats and connect- _"ationally to points in Europe, to ever, retains its operating indepen- 
urg, Oslo, Badaniz k ‘ s ing with the London-Lisbon flights of North and West Africa, to South and dence. All maintenance is undertaken 
Glasgow, te TAP jogger a to a byw by Aviation Traders (Engineering), 
rk. The MALTA ; At mid-1958 the fleet consisted of five scheduled vehicle services 
ur DC-4s; MALTA AIRWAYS CO., LTD.— TRANSPORTES AEREOS POR- -10¢95/Gs, five Convair 440s, 23 ove “lon eee “tO Calais, 
aS MAL , e° . TUGUESES S.A.R.L. (TAP).—2 Rua —_ 9C-.3/4s four Bristol 170 : » 
lectras, 60 South Street, Valetta. Braamcamp, Lisbon ptr ag ‘Delgad : eo Ostend and Rotterdam. 
“ine BP aE, “watt, SMG Cormany of "Portals Sate-nned airing was manager, Cesar Ccmes, Luca: OB qit "Miia ooplng setae, fom 
technical its behalf on routes jointly licensed a ee ee tions manager, J. M. Ansaldo; sccre- the U K. Cc ov, & "tral hii 
na os . i s 1953. It operates services to Luanda a .% B. Viniegrz the U.K. to Cyprus, air freighting to 
—— Bed Governor to the Corporation (Angola), Lourenco Marques (Mozam- ee eee Australia on long-term contracts and 
advertising and Malta Airlines. Capital is held bi ‘ i ci charter flights with freight and s- 
, que) and Rio de Janeiro and, charter flig eight pas 
by Maltese shareholders and by within Europe, to London, Paris and SWEDEN . sengers on a World-wide basis. Air 
BEA. (34%), : Madrid. The fleet consists of three LINJEFLYG A.B.—Bromma Air- Charter also operate a_ passenger 
NTA—43 Chairman, Lt.-Col. R. Strickland, -1049Gs, six DC-3s and three DC-4s, Prt, Stockholm, 40. : charter service between Berlin and 
Dublin, =. Chairman, D. Francisco de Mello e This company came into being on Hanover. At mid-1958 the fleet con- 
operating NETHERLANDS Castro; secretary-general, Dr. Ernesto April 2, 1957, to operate domestic sisted of three DC-4s, six Avro 
. Coelho; ial » Cd services in Sweden. It succeeded Ss d ht Bristol 170 Mk 
ire capital KONINKLUKE LUC oelho; commercial manager, Ee: _—e ~e ~ z upertraders, cigl iste 4 
anta. the MAATSCHA PPI a pga red Henrique da Costa Pessoa. Airtaco A.B., — been opera 32s, and one Bristo] 170 Mk. 31; a 
company DUT ROYAL ting a service primarily for newspaper = Britannia 307 was delivered in 
Senton — AIRLINES).—Plesmanwege RUMANIA delivery since 1950, using Ansons,  Centember. 
id to pro- bess et Hague. d TRANSPORTURI AERIENE Hudsons, Lodestars and DC-3s. By Managing director, F. A. Laker; 
in Of the airlines now operating, KLM ROMINE (Tarom).—Baneasa_ Air- 1955, control of the company had operations manager, E. N. Jennings: 
- © was the first to operate a scheduled port, Bucharest been obtained by ‘** Dagens Nyheter" aa - oe : 
on and 10 service—between Amsterd. d : : irli i which has retained 2 40% interest in commercial manager. G. W. Forster: 
vices are L ; a ee ee Tarom, the State airline which at . ea . say Channel Air Bridge Division manager, 
neaee ondon—in May, 1920. The first succeeded the Soviet - Rumanian Linjeflyg. — Stockholms Tidninger D. A. Whybrow 
Freshen regular services to Indonesia were TARS in 1954, operates services to holds 10% and SAS 50 of the é ly 
aia A flown in 1929, after a local network Budapest, Prague, Berlin, Copen- capital. The fleet at mid-1958 con- AIRVIEWS, LTD. - Manchester 
blin. with there had been started by KNIiLM. hagen, Stockholm, Belgrade, Moscow, sisted of 10 DC-3s and four Lodestars. Airport, Wythenshawe, Manchester. 
ie faecal al Services in the West Indies were Kiev, Bucharest, Warsaw, Sofia, Chairman, Ake Rusck; president. Founded in 1948 at Barton aero- 
Visco started in 1935. Continental services Athens and Vienna, and domestically. | Sven Ostling; technical and operations drome, Manchester, Airviews was 
and 10 and those to Indonesia were resumed The fleet consists of Li-2s, Il-12s and manager, Ake Weimar; manager, made a limited company in 1950 and 
ces Wee by KLM in 1946, when a New York Il-14s. traffic and sales, Anders Ericson; moved to Ringway in 1951. Scheduled 
adele Service was also opened. In 1947, General manager, V. Stingaciu; manager, flight operations, Torvald services are flown to the I.o.W., 
wal maa routes were opened to Montevideo commercial manager, C. Nenoiu; Andersson; commercial manager, Newquay and Newcastle. The fleet 
ry general ae Buenos Aires and Santiago technical manager, St. Andrei; C. O. Munkherg. consists of one D.H. Dove and two 
ile) and to Johannesburg. The administrative manager, Gh. Vaduva. D.H. 89s. 
a eastern extensions to Sydney and SWITZERLAND : Directors, J. B, Martin and B. M. 
: = Tokyo were opened in 1951. In 1949 SCANDINAVIA SWISSAIR (SWISS AIR TRANS- Martin. 
” Brennan and 1952 routes were opened to SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES PORT CO., LTD.).~Hirschengraben 
(adele Montreal and Mexico City and last SYSTEM (SAS).—Bromma Airport, 84, Zurich 1. , AIRWORK, LTD.—Airwork House, 
i year to Houston, Texas. KLM was Stockholm 40, Sweden. In March, 1931, Ad Astra Aero 35 Piccadilly. London, W.1. 
a founded by Dutch banking and com- In August, 1946, DDL (Denmark). (founded in 1919) and Balair (founded Oldest and largest of the British 
Coresaiil mercial firms and industries. The DNL (Norway) and ABA (Sweden) in 1925) merged to form the present Independent operators, Airwork was 
aaa Netherlands Government now holds a formed SAS to run a Scandinavian Swissair company. Regular inter- founded in October, 1928. Scheduled 
ont on Proportion of the capital. At mid-  tfamsatiantic service. SAS’s scope national services were resumed in overseas operations were started, in 
P : 1958 the fleet consisted of 10 L-749s, was, from April, 1948, extended to July, 1945, and in 1947 Swissair co-operation with Hunting-Clan, in 
20 L-1049s, 10 DC-7Cs, six DC-6s, cover the European and overseas air started a transatlantic service to New — 1952 with the first “ Safari Colonial 
i TEO- tight DC-GA/Bs, two DC-4s, 13 services of all three companies. In York. In May, 1954, the network Coach service with Vikings to Kenya. 
ell Street, DC-3s, 14 Convair 340s and nine February, 1951, a reconstruction took was extended go include Brazil. In Later, similar services were inaugu- 


Viscount 803s. On order were two Place by which all three companies Europe, Swissair serves all the West rated to Central and West Africa. 
DC-7Cs, two F-27 Friendships, 12 became financed 50% by private and capitals, as well as Prague and The East and Central African 
Lockheed Electras and eight DC-8s. 50% by State capital, and the three Belgrade, and services are also flown Safari’ Colonial Coach services 


President, I. A. Aler: exec. vice- became partners in the new SAS. to Turkey, Lebanon, Syria, Saudi are now. being operated § with 
pres., Ir. F. Besangon, L. H. Slote- Apart from an extensive Scandinavian Arabia, Iraq, Israel and Egypt. Lone- Viscounts and the service to West 
maker and J. V. D. Wiel. and European network, SAS flies to haul services are flown to New York, Africa, also operated with Viscounts, 
NORW points in the Middle and Near East, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and has been elevated to Tourist status. 
RWAY to India, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, Tokyo. Of the capital, 70% is held In addition, Airwork operates 7 


BRAATHENS SOUTH-AMERI- the Philippines and Japan, to Central by Swiss citizens and 30% by the aa ices fo ; 
CAN AND FAR EAST AIRTRANS- nd South Africa, to South America Confederation, the Cantons and com- = ha Soutien dan. 
4.S.—Fr. Nansens plass 7, and New York. Arctic services areé = munities. At mid-1958, the fleet con- poration, Ghana Chamber of Mines 

flown to the U.S. West Coast and sisted of four DC-7s, seven DC-6Bs, the Ski Club of Great Britain and 

Formed in March, 1946, Braathens Japan via Alaska. At mid-1958 the three DC-4s, eight DC3s and 11 others, as well as trooping services to 
SAFE made is first Far East flight fleet consisted of 14 DC-7Cs, 25 Convair 440s. One DC-6A Cargo- the Far East Subsidiaries and 
with a DC-4 early in 1947. In 1949 DC-6/6Bs and 16 Convair 440s. On liner has since been delivered, and associated companies are Airwork 
tigits were obtained to fly scheduled Ofder are 16 Caravelles (option on three DC-4s, eight DC-8s and 11 Services, Ltd., Transair, Air Charter 


services to Hong Kong, but rights ime more) and seven DC-8s. In DC-7Cs are on order. In October, ; rae ; : 
Were withdrawn in March, 1954, and, October, 1958, SAS and _ Swissair 1958, Swissair and SAS concluded an —— ss — — _ 
internationally, only non-scheduled ¢Mtered into a technical and equip- equipment interchange agreement, Zealand roy mid-1958 the fleet oh 
flights are now being made. SAFE ‘ent interchange agreement, whereby = details of which will be found under Cisted of two Viscount 736s fo , 
operates a number of domestic ser- SAS will lease four Caravelles tO the entry for SAS. Hermes. five Vikings and (Tr eis) 
vices. The fleet includes two DC-4s, Swissair, and two Convair 880s from President and managing director, san. Viesouent’ Sada aaa see 
one DC -3 and three D.H. Herons. Swissair. for four years commencing Dr. Walter Berchtold; vice-pres.: Two Viscount 831 x. 4 — 
Three |--27 Friendships are on order. in 1960. Joint overhaul facilities are finances and economics, Eugen Groh; Dee ae S =” 1 . er. 
Chairman and president, Ludvig G. ',>¢. provided for turbine aircraft traffic and sales, L. L. Ambord; o BE. P cheltean | Gee ———s, 
REE Braathen: vice-pres.. Bijdrn G. oe e gg ee we bin operations, Robert Fretz; engineering director M.D N Wyatt CBE. 
Ee Braathes; operations manager, J. Rad; paneer ny A ge Hy and maimenance, L. Lack; personnel, Girector and secretary. Ro L. 
commercial manager, E. Froysaa. aghelle and in. A. Boye; vice C. F. Ducommun; planning and Gin ral °. ok ; 
crweea WID’ROE'S FLYVESELSKAP YC, foreign affairs. P. BegcNarrom, research, A. Baltensweiler; secretary- or division. W. K. Davison: general 
1°57, this OG POLARFLY A.S.—Kr. August- yice-pres.. operation, engineering and general, H. Hass manager. Airwork Services, Lutd., 
mestic St. 19, Oslo maintenance, O. Carlstein; vice-pres.. R. W. Cantello; sales manager, L. R. 
i) services The oldest aviation operator in assistant to the president, P. O. Edén; TURKEY Castlemaine operations manager, 
n. South Norwa; this company was formed in deputy and vice-pres., engineering and TURK HAVA YOLLARI A.O. G. E. Ford: traffic manager, K. R. 
East; 194 part from charter, ambulance research, K. MHagrup;  vice-pres., (THY).—Ankara. Sangster; general manager (technical) 
C ormany aad otner work, scheduled services passenger flight service, F. Hilde- On March 1, 1956, THY’s predeces- L. A. Lafone: chief engineer, W Ww. 
Spain. ae flown from Narvik and from strand; vice-pres., personnel, S.-E. sor, Turkish State Airlines (Deviet Warner: chief accountant, F. Bentley. 
UK Troms; The fleet includes four D.H. Svanberg; vice-pres., operations, B Hava Yollari), which was founded in te : 
in the Otters. ‘ive Norseman and two Lock- Tornblom; general manager, sales. 1933, ceased to exist and a new cor- AQUILA AIRWAYS, 
sists of heed 8 H. E. Hansen; general manager, poration was formed with private and Operations by this company ceased 
General manager, Viggo Widerée. traffic, H. Jaffe. Government capital. The present title on September 30, 1958. 
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B.K.S, AIR TRANSPORT, LTD.— 
ary House, Baker Steet, London, 

ole 

B.K.S., which started operations in 
1952 as B.K.S. Aerocharter, operates 
services from Newcastle internally in 
the U.K. and to Dublin, Bergen, 
Basle, Rotterdam and Lyon. Dussel- 
dorf is served from Leeds, and 
Bilbao, Oporto and Santander are 
served from London Aijrport and 
Southend, from which a service is 
flown also to Lille. Inclusive tours 
are also flown. The fleet at mid- 
1958 consisted of four DC-3s and 
three Elizabethans. 

Managing director, C. J. Stevens; 
director, J. W. Barnby:; chief pilot, 
Capt. H. W. Ayre; commercial 
manager, A. Selby-Lowndes. 


BRITISH AVIATION SERVICES, 
LTD.—Silver City House, 62 Bromp- 
ton Road, London, S.W.3. 


Britain's largest independent air 
transport group, B.A.S. embraces 
Silver City Airways, Ltd.. Britavia, 
Ltd., Aquila Airways, Ltd., Aijr 
Kruise, Ltd., Manx Airlines, Ltd., 
Manx Acro Engineering, Ltd., Lan- 
cashire Aircraft Corporation, Dragon 
Airways, Ltd., Roadair-Railair, Ltd., 
Silver Arrow, Ltd., and British 
Aviation Services (Engineering), Ltd. 
A majority shareholding in the group 
is held by the P. and O. shipping 
group. 

Silver City is best known for its 
vehicle and passenger ferry services, 
which operate all the year round from 
Lydd to Le Touquet, Calais and 
Ostend, and from Southampton to 
Cherbourg and Deauville. Passenger 
services flown all the year round are 
from Newcastle to Amsterdam and 
Dusseldorf, between Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh and the Isle of Man, and 
between Blackpool and _ Belfast. 
Seasonal services are flown from 
Blackpool to Ostend, Belfast, Jersey 
and Newcastle; from Newcastle to 
Brussels and the Isle of Man; from 
Leeds Bradford to Jersey and the 
Isle of Man, and from Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Carlisle to 
the Isle of Man. A seasonal London- 
Paris coach-air service is operated. 

The combined fleet at mid-1958 
consisted of 14 Bristol 170 Mk. 32s, 
six Bristol 170 Mk. 21s, nine DC-3s. 
five Hermes, three Solents and two 
D.H. Herons. 

Chairman, Eoin C. Mekie, C.B.E.; 
dep. managing director and general 
manager, A.V.M. S. D. Macdonald, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.F.C.; financial con- 
troller, C. M. Fox, O.B.E. Execu- 
tives of Silver City are: chairman and 
joint managing director, Eoin C. 
Mekie. C.B.E.; joint managing direc- 
tor, H. C. Kennard. D.F.C.; secre- 
tary, A. E. Barnes; technica! director, 
M. D. Day: financial controller, 
C. M. Fox, O.B.E.; commercial direc- 
tor, W. G. Franklin. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION.—Keyline House, 
South Ruislip, Middx. 


As an outcome of the Civil Avia- 
tion Act of 1946, B.E.A. was formed 
on August 1 in that year. It is 
responsible for most of the British 
scheduled passenger, mail and freight 
services to the main cities of Europe 
and within the U.K 

B.E.A. flies internationally to all 
points in Western Europe including 
Berlin; to Belgrade, Warsaw. and 
Prague; and to Malta, Cyprus, Tei 
Aviv. Aukara and Istanbul. Services 
to North Africa are flown from 
Malta; and to Kuwait and Bahrein 
by agreement with Cyprus Airways. 
At mid-1958 the fleet consisted of 
25 Viscount 701s, 21 Viscount 802s. 
1S Viscount 806s, 45 DC-3s, three 
D.H. Rapides, two D.H. Herons and 
four helicopters. On order were 20 
Vaneguards. six D.H. Comet 4Bs and 
24 DH. 1I2Is 

Chairman, Lord Douglas of Kirtle- 
side, G.C.B.. MC., D.F.C.; deputy 
chairman, Sir John Keeling; chief 
executive, Anthony H Milward. 
O.B.E.; commercial and sales 
director, P. C. F. Lawton, D.F.C.; 
chief engineer, B. S. Shenstone: 
financial controller, R. L. Weir, 
O.B.E.; flight operations and com- 
munications director, J. W. G. 
James, O.B.E.; traffic director, E. P 
Whitfield, O.B.E 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS 
CORPORATION. — B.O.A.C. Head- 
quarters, London Airport, Hounslow, 
Middx. 


Under the provisions of the British 
Overseas Airways Act of 1939, 
B.O.A.C. was formed to take over 
Imperial Airways and British Airways 
with effect from April 1, 1940. Its 
history goes back, therefore, to 1924, 
when Imperial Airways first came 
imto being. 

B.O.A.C.’s routes eastwards from 
Great Britain across Europe and the 
Mediterranean, serve the Near East, 


Africa (North, West, East and South), * 


the Middle East, Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, 
Singapore, Hong Kong, Indonesia, 
Japan and Australia. Services operate 
to Canada and the United States 
(including San Francisco) and to the 
Caribbean. On October 4, 1958, 
B.O.A.C. inaugurated the World's 
first jet service across the North 
Atlantic, using Comet 4s, and ser- 
vices to South America, suspended 
in 1954, started again on October 27 
with a twice-weekly Britannia 312 
service to Venezuela. 

At mid-1958, the B.O.A.C. fleet 
consisted of 13. DC-4Ms, 15 
Britannia 102s, 13 Britannia 312s 
(five more have been delivered since), 
ten DC-7Cs, six L-749As (since with- 
drawn) and 16 Stratocruisers. On 
order at the same date were 19 
Comet 4s (deliveries began on 
September 30), 15 Bocing 707-402s 
and 35 Vickers V.C.10s. 

Chairman, Sir Gerard d’Erlanger, 
C.B.E.; deputy chairman, Sir George 
Cribbett, K.B.E., C.M.G.; managing 
director, Basil Smallpeice: deputy 
managing director, Keith Granville, 
C.B.E.; chief of flight operations, 
Capt. J. N. Weir: chief engineer, 
C. Abell, O.B.E.; general manager, 
eastern routes, J. R. Stainton; general 
manager, western routes, Gilbert Lee: 
general manager. southern routes, 
D. H. Glover; financial comptroller, 
K. W. Bevan. 


CAMBRIAN AIRWAYS, LTD.— 
Cardiff (Rhoose) Airport, near Barry, 
Glamorgan. 

Cambrian was formed in 1936 and 
began operating domestic services in 
1946. International services were 
started in 1949. In February, 1958, 
B.E.A. acquired a 33'4% interest. At 
the end of the summer season, the 
company announced suspension of its 
services to Paris, Nice and Dinard, 
and curtailment of domestic service 
to a daily return flight between 
Manchester and Jersey via Cardiff 
and Bristol. The fleet includes two 
DC-3s and one Rapide. 

Chairman, J. H. Watts; joint 
managing directors, We. Cdr. L. B. 
Elwin, A.F.C., and W. W. Stanley: 
commercial and operations manager, 
B. J. T. Callan; chief pilot. G. A. 
Perrett; chief engineer, R. H. 
Boutcher. 


DERBY AVIATION, LTD. — 78 
Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 

Derby Aviation was formed in 
1949. Scheduled services are operated 
domestically and to Jersey, the Isle 
of Man, Ostend (via Birmingham) and 
Glasgow. Seasonal inclusive tour 
services are operated to Luxembourg, 
the French and Italian Rivieras, 
Italian and Yugoslavian Adriatic 
coasts, Costa Brava, Majorca and 
Corsica. The fleet consists of four 
DC-3s, four Marathons, three Ansons 
for survey work and light aircraft. 

Chairman, Gp. Capt. C. A. B. 
Wilcock, O.B.E.. AF.C.. M.P.; 
secretary, M. Ager; commercial 
manager. A. C. Felts; chief pilot, 
Cam. R. Milsom; operations supt., 
Capt. D. Fenton: chief engineer, K. 
Felts; traffic manager, D. Aldridge. 


DON EVERALL AVIATION, 
LTD.—Elmdon Airport, Birmingham. 

This company operates scheduled 
services from Birmingham to the Isle 
of Wight and from Birmingham and 
Coventry to the Channel Islands, in 
addition to general charters. The 
aircraft fleet consists of a DC-3 and 
three D.H. Rapides 

Directors. D. Everall and C. 
Everall; general manager, E. Holden: 
operations manager and chief pilot, 
Capt. A. L. Firmin; commercial 
manager, M. J. Bastick 


EAGLE AIRWAYS, LTD.— 
Marble Arch House Terminal, 40 
Edgware Road, London, W.2. 

This company was founded in 1953 
to undertake the scheduled services 
of the Eagle group; charter and 
trooping activities are handled by 
Eagle Aviation. Now an IATA 
member, Eagle is licensed to operate 
services from London to Pisa, 
Innsbruck, Luxembourg, Basle (Air/ 
Rail), Jersey, Dinard, La _ Baule, 
Ostend; from Manchester to Hamburg 
and Copenhagen, Ostend, Luxem- 
bourg, Basle (Air/Rail), Brussels, 
Frankfurt, Bergen. Osio, Stavanger, 
Reykjavik, Innsbruck; and from 
Birmingham to Palma. The combined 
fleet of the two Eagle companies con- 
sists of 15 Vikings, two Viscount 805s 
(one in Bermuda) and two DC-6A/Bs. 

Chairman and managing director, 
Harold Bamberg; deputy managing 
director, M. A. Guinane; directors, 
N. Ashton Hill, M.B.E., G. W. Pitt, 
M.B.E., J. H. Sauvage, D.S.O., 
D.F.C.; commercial manager, J. T. 
Hutton; sales manager, J. Lovegrove; 
reservations and traffic manager, 
H. W. Vickers; tariffs manager, N. 
Thompson; publicity manager, C, G. 
Worrall. 


EAST ANGLIAN 
SERVICES, LTD.—The 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 

Operating as Channel Airways, this 
company was formed in 
Scheduled services are operated from 
Ipswich, Southend, Shoreham and 
Portsmouth to the Channel Islands, 
Paris, Ostend, Rotterdam, Le 
Touquet and Antwerp. The fleet con- 
sists of two Vikings, two Wayfarers, 
four Doves and two Rapides. 

Managing director, R. J. Jones, 
A.F.C.; operations manager, A. E. 
Hugo Parsons; chief engineer, T. 
Atkins. 


HUNTING-CLAN AIR TRANS- 
PORT, LTD.—London Airport. 
Hounslow, Middx. 

Formed in January, 1946, as 
Hunting Air Travel, this operator was 
the first of the British independents 
to restart civil flying after the War 
In October, 1953, Hunting-Clan Air 
Holdings (Clan Line Steamers and 
the Hunting Group) took over and 
the company became known as 
Hunting-Clan Air Transport. 

“* Safari *’ Colonial Coach scheduled 
services, in conjunction with Air- 
work, are operated by H.C.A. from 
London to Nairobi and Salisbury, and 
**Safari”’ Tourist class services to 
Accra. H.C.A. also operates “ Afri- 
cargo” all-freight services between the 
U.K. and East Africa, Rhodesia and 
South Africa, and Colonial Coach 
services are also flown to Gibraltar. 
The aircraft fleet consists of three 
Viscount 736s, two Douglas DC-6As, 
seven Vikings, three Yorks. On order 
are two Britannia 317s and three 
Viscount 833s. ° 

Chairman, P. LI. Hunting; manag- 
ing director, M. H. Curtis; technical 
director, Capt. L. B. Greensted, 
M.B.E.; secretary, E. H. Baker; com- 
mercial manager, D. J. Platt. 


JERSEY AIRLINES (AIRLINES 
(JERSEY), LTD.)}—The Airport, St. 
Peter, Jersey, C.I. 

Jersey Airlines, formed in 1949, 
is the only independent operator 
based in the Channel Islands. Services 
are flown. between Manchester, 
Bournemouth, the Channel Islands 
and Dinard and Bilbao; London, the 
Channe! Islands and St. Brieuc; 
Paris, via the Channel 
Islands; and the Channel Islands, 
Dinard and Nantes. At mid-1958 
the fleet consisted of seven Herons, 
one Wayfarer and one D.H. 89A. 

Managing director, M. L. Thomas; 
operations director, Capt. B. W. 
Gardiner; traffic manager, H. I. 
Allan; secretary, J. S. Cunningham. 


MORTON AIR SERVICES, LTD. 
—Croydon Airport, Surrey. 

Amalgamated with Olley Air Ser- 
vice, Ltd.. this company operates 
scheduled services to Le Touquet, 
Rotterdam and the Channel Islands. 
The fleet consists of one D.H. Heron, 
six D.H. Doves, two Consuls and 
three D.H. Rapides. 

Chairman and managing director, 
T. W. Morton; director and secretary, 
E. V. W. Morton; commercial 
manager, P. L. Eskell. Other staff 
as in Olley Air Service. 


FLYING 
Airport, 


“Richardson; 


OLLEY AIR SERVICE, LID.— 
Croydon Airport, Surrey. 

Amalgamated with Morton Air 
Services, Lid. Services are flown to 
Jersey and Guernsey and to race 
meetings. See Morton Air Services 
for fleet. 

Chairman, T. W. Morton; secre- 
tary and commercial manager, S. A. 
Carter; chief engineer, A. J. McFie; 
chief inspector, F. Wilding; operations 
manager and chief pilot, Capt. T. J. 
Gunn, D.F.C., A.F.C.; sales manager, 
C. W. Evans. 


SCOTTISH AIRLINES (PREST. 
WICK), LTD.—Prestwick Airport, 
Ayrshire. 

This is a subsidiary of Scottish 
Aviation, Ltd., which was formed in 
1935. The company operates services 
to the Isle of Man. The fleet consists 
of one DC-3 and one Twin Pioneer 

Chairman, The Duke of Hamilton; 
general manager, I. C. Grant; secre- 
tary, D. McConnell; London manager, 
J. L. Speirs; technical supt., W. A. 
Wilkinson. 


SILVER CITY AIRWAYS, LTD. 
—See British Aviation Services, Ltd, 


SKYWAYS, LTD.—7 
Street, London, W.1. 
Skyways operates a scheduled ser- 
vice from London, via Malta, wo 
Cyprus, and Continental coach-air 
services London-Lympne-Beauvais- 
Paris, London-Lympne-Vichy and 
London-Lympne-Lyons-Nice. It is 
planned to add services to Dijon and 
Tours in 1959. A scheduled animal 
transport service is operated between 
the U.K. and France. Other work is 
non-scheduled. At mid-1958 the 
fleet included eight Hermes, 14 
Yorks, four DC-3s and one DH. 


Berkeley 


Rapide. 
Chairman, Sir Wavell Wakefield, 
M.P.; managing director, Eric 


Tylands; director, C. F. Dickson, 
O.B.E.; general managers, administra- 
tion, J. M. Twiss: commercial, H. P 
Snelling; coach-air services, R. 
Birkett, M.V.O., D.F.C.; financial, 
E. Barker; secretary, A. J. Hender- 
son; air trooping executive, Air Cadre. 
Sydney W. Smith, O.B.E.; head 
public relations and asst. to managing 
director, Mrs. E. Whittaker; opera- 
tions manager, Capt. J. S. Michie. 


STARWAYS, LTD.—Speke Air- 
port, Liverpool. 

Primarily a charter operator, Star- 
ways started scheduled operations in 
1955 and operates a service between 
Liverpool and London and from 
Glasgow to Jersey. Inclusive tours 
are also flown. The fleet consists of 
three DC-3s and two DC-4s 

Chairman, F. H. Wilson; director, 
J. A. Wilson; chief pilot, Capt. 
G. K. Leigh; traffic manager. J. M 
Kent. 


TRANSAIR, LTD.—Gatwick Al- 
port, Surrey. 

Transair an associated Airwork 
company, operates scheduled mail 
and newspaper services to Paris the 
Channe! Islands, Dusseldorf and 
Hanover. A seasonal scheduled pas- 
senger service is operated to Jersey, 
and the company also flies seasonal 


inclusive tour services. The fleet 
consists of three Viscount 808s and 
10 DC-3s. 


Chairman and managing director, 
G. H. Freeman: operations manager, 
Capt. C. W. H. Bebb; chie! pilot. 
Capt. S. G. Websper; chief engineer. 
D. L. Brooks; chief inspector, W. 
commercial manager. 
H. S. Perren. 


U.S.S.R. ; 
Aeroflot (GRAZDANSKY 
WOZDUSNYJ FLOT—GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AR 
FLEET).—9 Uliza Rasina, M scow 
Aeroflot was established in | 932 48 


the national Soviet airline ir ne 
sion to Debrolet and is res onsible 
for al! civil aviation work 4” 


development in the U.S.S.R. Apart 
from a domestic and inte: ational 
Asian network, Aeroflot now perates 
to Stockholm, Copenhagen ussels 
Amsterdam, Paris, Helsinki, Delhi 
and Kabul. 

The fleet includes about 7( Tu-l04 
and Tu-104A jet transports service 
since 1956), with large nur rs of 
Il-12s and Il-I4s, plus smaller 
types and helicopters. 

Director-general, Marsha) P - 
Zhigarev: deputy director eeneral. 
Lt.-Gen. N. A. Zakharov 
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The Fighting Services 


Senior Service Postings 


IR VICE-MARSHAL J. WORRALL, D.F.C., has been 

appointed Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Training) in 
succession to Air Vice-Marshal Sir George D. Harvey, K.B.E.. 
C.B., D.F.C., who has retired. About to take over the chair- 
manship of the Battle of Britain Fighter Association from Air 
Cdre. S. C. Widdows, A.V.M. Worrall has been Air Officer in 
Charge of Administration, Flying Training Command, since 
August, 1956, before which he was Commander, Eastern Sector, 
Fighter Command. 

The new Air Officer in Charge of Administration at Flying 
Training Command is to be Air Vice-Marshal H. R. Graham, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., who takes up the appointment on 
December 1. Air Officer Commanding, No. 23 (Training) 
Group, since January, 1956, A.V.M. Graham attended the 
Imperial Defence College in 1955. 

Air Vice-Marshal E. M. F. Grundy, O.B.E., has become Air 
Officer in Charge of Administration, Far East Air Force, with 
effect from November 1. A.V.M. Grundy has been Chairman 
of the NATO Military Agency for Standardization in London 
since January, 1956, prior to which he was Senior Air Staff 
Officer, British Joint Services Mission, Washington. 


Amman Air Lift 


_ the withdrawal of British parachute troops and the 
six Hunters of No. 208 Squadron from Amman some 
details on the original air lift have now been released. Within 
48 hr. of leaving the United Kingdom, Hastings and Beverleys 
of Transport Command, many of which were recalled from 
normal scheduled services, were engaged in lifting from Nicosia 
to Amman more than 3,000 men, 629 vehicles and trailers, and 
some 5,210,000 lb. of freight and fuel. A considerable part of 
this, which included the move of No. 208 Squadron, was trans- 
ported to Amman within the first 24 hr., and thereafter a 
regular re-supply service was maintained. 

Throughout the operation the serviceability was of a high 
standard—only one defect, which was speedily rectified, being 
experienced. The turn-round time at Amman averaged 30 min., 
which, as most of the operation was done by night, reflects 
considerable credit on the ability and the technical standard 
of the ground servicing crews. The brevity of the turn-round 
time also demonstrated the high degree of efficiency of the 
operating procedures which have been developed between the 
Royal Air Force and the Army. 

Although the main focus of events was centred on Amman. 
Transport Command was also engaged on other commitments. 
Every emergency movement of troops inevitably has a chain 


COMPETITION CAPTAINS.— 
As recorded in our issue of 
October 24, Bomber Command 
Valiants came seventh in the 
10th SAC bombing and navi- 
gacion competition. The 
A.O.C., No. 3 Group, A.V.M. 
K. B. B. Cross, and the detach- 
ment commander, Gp. Capt. 
L. M. Hodges (centre front), are 
seen with the eight aircraft 
captains. Left to right, front 
row, Wg. Cdr. F. S. Hazlewood, 
Wg. Cdr. S. Baker, Sqn. Ldr. 
R. W. Richardson and Sqn. Ldr. 
P. J. Clifton. Back row, Sqn. 
Ldr. R. M. Furze, Wg. Cdr. 
F.C. D. Wright, Fit. Lt. D. D. 
Delaney and Sqn. Ldr. J. A. G. 
Slessor. 
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reaction, and Transport Command was called upon to move the 
Ist Cameronians and H.Q., 24th Brigade, from Kenya to Aden, 
and the Ist King’s Own Regiment and other subsidiary units 
to Bahrein. A reinforcement to Cyprus of two Hunter squadrons 
and one Canberra squadron was also supported by transport 
aircraft. 

This achievement was further enhanced by the fact that 
throughout the period of operations, Transport Command air- 
craft maintained regular services to the experimental bases in 
Christmas Island and Woomera. 


Commando Carrier 


HE aircraft carrier “ Bulwark * (Capt. P. D. Gick, O.B.E., 

D.S.C.) was to return to Portsmouth on November 4 at the 

end of her tour in the Far East. Bringing back No. 42 Royal 

Marine Commando from the Mediterranean, the “ Bulwark ” 

is now to be taken in hand for her conversion to a commando 
carrier. This is expected to take approximately one year. 

In this new réle the carrier will be deployed east of Suez, 
carrying a full commando of Royal Marines and their equip- 
ment, together with the assault helicopters. The first operational 
helicopter squadron for use by commandos—No. 848—was 
commissioned at Malta on October 27. This squadron will 
most probably embark in the * Bulwark ” when her conversion 
is completed. 


Hack Trophy Award 


OR the second consecutive year the Hack Trophy, awarded 

annually to the best all-round University Air Squadron, 
has been won, for 1958, by the University of London Air 
Squadron with 789 marks, compared with 752 in 1957. 
Cambridge U.A.S. was second with 741, and St. Andrews U.A:S. 
third with 738. Birmingham U.A.S., last year’s runner-up, was 
fifth. The officer commanding the University of London Air 
Squadron for the past two years, Wg. Cdr. N. Cameron, 
D.S.O., D.F.C., has now been succeeded by Wg. Cdr. V. Rees, 
D.F.C. 


R.A.F. Appointments 


HE following are among recent Royal Air Force appoint- 
ments:— 

Wing Commanders: D. Iveson, D.S.O., D.F.C., to R.A.F. Wad- 
dington to command (with acting rank of Gp. Capt. ); L. G. Ash 
to Allied Air Forces Northern Europe for staff duties; D. B. Gericke 
to the German Combined Services School for Discipline and Psycho- 
_— Warfare, Coblenz, for studies; D. A. Green, D.S.O., 
O.B.E., D.F.C., to No. 15 (Bomber) Squadron to command; I. G. 
Mackay to Air Ministry for duty in the Department of the Air 
Member for Supply and Organization. 

Squadron Leaders: C. D. Hinchliffe to Headquarters, er we. 
Command, for administrative staff duties (with acting rank of 
Cdr.); K. S. Law y Ministry of Defence (with acting rank bi 
Wg. Cdr.); W. D. M.B.E., to Headquarters, Bomber Com- 
mand, for technical staff duties (with acting rank of Wg. Cdr.). 
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ILITARY implications of the use of 
attacking vehicles coming from outer 
space were among the topics raised at a 
discussion on “The Impact of Space 
Technology on NATO Research and 
Development” held in Copenhagen on 
October 28. The discussion formed part 
of the proceedings of the Eighth General 
Assembly of the Advisory Group for 
Aeronautical Research and Development 
(AGARD) of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO). 

The AGARD General Assembly is held 
annually in one of the NATO countries. 


Preceded by Panel meetings, beginning 
on October 20, the 1958 assembly was 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Theodore 
von Karman, chairman of the executive 
committee of AGARD. On the morning 
of October 28 there were official addresses 
of welcome followed by a short film on 
the work and early flights of the Danish 
pioneer Ellehamer, and a talk by Dr. Phil. 
T. Bjerge on ~ Atomic Research in 
Denmark.” 

The afternoon session consisted of the 
discussion on space technology which 
comprised six short papers. The papers 
were introduced by Maj.-Gen. B. A. 
Schriever, commander of the ballistic- 
missiles department of the U.S.A.F., who 
represented the U.S. Department of 
Defense. General Schriever, who was at 
one time in charge of planning at the 
Pentagon, described the ballistic missile 
as a platform for space flight which was 
following as a natural evolution of the 
missile programme. The real _break- 


1952-53 when the strategic missile pro- 
gramme was evaluated. The programme 
had $500 million spent on facilities alone, 
and spending was at the rate of $1,500 
million a year. There were 100,000 full- 
time workers, including 15,000 scientists. 
This organization was a fine platform 
for space flight. There were already 
multiple-launching facilities in Florida 
which would serve as well for space 
vehicles as ballistic missiles. Thousands 
of observers were trained in launching 
and tracking procedures. Rocket engines 
were already available to take up large 
payloads. 

Guidance developed for ICBMs would 
soon permit impacts on the Moon with 


through of U.S. missile work came in - 
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NATO in the Space Age 
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Shadows cast by the Russian Sputniks have had their effect on the 


NATO countries. 
A.F.R.Ae.S., M.I.A.S., 


In this report from Copenhagen David GODFREY 
notes some of the views expressed and 


comments on Britain’s position in space technology. 


an accuracy of 50 to 100 miles. Perfectly 
circular orbits around the Earth were 
also possible. Nose-cone research was 
applicable to the use of a manned cap- 
sule. ‘ 

Techniques and structures were very 
important in all space-flight efforts. Work 
on ballistic missiles already provided 
about 90% of the resources needed for 
space flight but there was a need for com- 
plete co-operation of endeavour, hence 
the formation of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
(NASA) to replace the National Advisory 


From Britain to 
Copenhagen came the 
three national 
delegates to AGARD. 
Left to right are Dr. 
W. Cawood, Mr. E. T. 
Jones and Sir William 
Farren. 


Committee for Aeronautics (NACA). 

The Pioneer lunar rocket was a good 
example of missile work applied to space 
investigations. The first stage was a Thor 
rocket of 150,000-Ib. thrust, the next stage 
was a modified Vanguard of 75,000-Ib. 
thrust, the solid third stage was of 
25,000-Ib. thrust, and the 3,000-Ib. thrust 
final stage was also of solid propellent. 
At burn-out of the second stage, spin 
rockets rotated the third and fourth 
stages to 110 r.p.m. for stability. 

General Schriever had confidence in 
the future of space exploration. A small 
increase in speed over that of a rocket 
going to the Moon would take one on to 
Venus. He felt sure there would soon be 
a NASA “Man Into Space” project, 
meanwhile there was work to be done 
on nuclear propulsion and reconnaissance 
satellites. 


The Réle of AGARD 


Prime function of AGARD, as a 
NATO agency, is by combined efforts to 
exert knowledge and exceed the accom- 
plishments of the Soviet bloc. This was 
stated at Copenhagen by Admiral Sir 
Michael M. Denny, G.C.B., C.B.E., 
D.S.O., R.N., chairman of the standing 
group of NATO. 

That NATO is now in the space busi- 
ness is shown by the titles of the papers 
read. The influence of AGARD as a 
co-ordinating body assists in co-operation 
of effort and avoids unnecessary duplica- 
tion. It is an invaluable means of 
exchanging information and arranging 
joint use of testing grounds and equip- 
ment. 

Space technology is at an early stage 
with European countries, although what 


can be achieved on a relatively modest 
budget has been amply demonstrated by 
the success of the British Black Knight 
research missile. In view of the avowed 
aim of NATO to at least equal the 
achievements of Soviet workers in this 
field, there is cause for disquiet that more 
is not being done, particularly in the 
United Kingdom. 

It is a question of what has got to be 
afforded in achievement, rather than what 
is too expensive in cash. At the begin- 
ning of this vast new technology there is 
a tendency to look too far Sheed and 
gloss over the painful development period 
just started. All the more reason for 
more funds to be devoted to British 
research on space flight before some of 
our best technicians are lured elsewhere 
by opportunity in addition to reward. 

British national delegates at Copen- 
hagen were Sir William Farren (technical 
director of A.V. Roe and Co., Ltd.), Dr. 
Walter Cawood (Deputy Controller, Air- 
craft Research and Development, M.o.S.), 
and Mr. E. T. Jones (Deputy Controller, 
Overseas Affairs, M.o.S.). It is to be 
hoped that they may bring their influence 
to bear—particularly in official quarters— 
so that Britain is not hamstrung in the 
quickening quest for space-flight know- 
ledge and practice. 


COPENHAGEN LECTURE 
PAPERS 
““Mecanique et Physique de 
l’Espace Extra-Terrestre,”” by Paul E. 
Muller, Astronomer, Observatory of 
Paris. (Review of space vehicle prob- 
lems and results obtained so far.) 


“Propulsion Problems,” by Prof. 
Dr. E. Sanger, Forschungsinstitut fiir 
Physik der Strahlantriebe, Stuttgart- 
Flughafen. (Predictions for future 
types of engines and somewhat con- 
troversial views on future usefulness 
or otherwise of ballistic weapons.) 


“Structure and Material Problems,” 
by Richard V. Rhode (who read the 
paper), assistant director for aircraft, 
operating problems, structures and 
materials, NASA, Washington, D.C., 
and John C. Houbolt, assistant chief, 


dynamic loads division, NASA, 
Langley Aeronautical Laboratory, 
Virginia. (Comprehensive review of 


materials and types of structure for 
space flight.) 

“The Problems of Guidance, Con- 
trol and Stabilization of Sateilites,” by 
A. W. Lines, Guided Weapons Divi- 
sion, Royal Aircraft Establishment, 
Farnborough. (Study of difficu'tes 
involved in keeping a satellite on the 
desired course.) 


“The Selection, a 
Maintenance of Space Flight Person- 
nel,” by Dr. W. Randolph Love «ce, 
Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque. ‘sew 
Mexico. (Description of methods 
used in choosing and developing space 
crews.) 


Training and 


a Biomedical Aspects of Space 
Flight,” by Brig.-Gen. Don Flickinzet, 
director of life sciences, Air Rese. rch 


and Development Command, U.S \.F. 
(Physiological considerations for «ace 
crews.) 
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THE AEROPLANE 


Evolution of the Spectre Rocket 


EVELOPMENT of the Spectre rocket engine was due to be 

described on November 4 by Mr. W. N. Neat, B.A., 
AF.R.Ae.S., chief rockets engineer, of the de Hayilland Engine 
Co., Ltd., at a Royal Aeronautical Society lecture. The 
following description of the background to Spectre is derived 
from his lecture. 

Work on rocket propulsion was begun by the de Havilland 
Engine Co. in 1946. Rocket motors for manned aircraft were 
considered, and this led to the development of the Sprite and 
Super-Sprite assisted take-off units. Experience with these 
units was useful in developing the Spectre, which was built as 
the main power unit for the S-R.53 mixed-powerplant fighter; 
thought had, however, been devoted to such a motor earlier. 

The overriding requirement was that the rocket motor should 
conform as nearly as possible to accepted and proved aircraft- 
engine standards. Above all, it should be robust and reliable, 
j It should be 


even if that meant an initial weight penalty. 


These drawings show Spectre layout when the motor first 
ran as a complete unit (top) and in its form when first cleared 
for flight (bottom). 


completely self-contained and capable of repeated operation 
during flight and have a developed overhaul life equivalent, in 
number of sorties, to a gas-turbine engine; it should be con- 
trollable over a wide thrust range, be capable of straight- 
forward installation, and demand the minimum of attention 
between flights. Such were the broad design requirements for 
the Spectre as originally conceived in 1947. 

After consideration of propellents kerosine was chosen as the 
fuel and H.T.P. (high-test peroxide) as the oxidant. H.T.P. 
was chosen because it is as non-corrosive as water, non-toxic, 
and has a relatively high density and specific heat and a low 
vapour pressure. Sprite and Super-Sprite experience had con- 
firmed that it could be stored and handled safely and con- 
Vveniently. H.T.P. gives a good specific thrust and can be used 
for cooling the combustion chamber. It can be decomposed 
nto steam and oxygen at about 600°C. and thus provides a 
Teady means of ignition as well as a convenient means of 
driving a turbine. Its stoichiometric combustion temperature is 
accep'ably low and the mixture ratio at which the engine runs is 
not very critical. Disadvantages of H.T.P. are its relatively 
high freezing point and the fact that the materials for use with 
it need careful selection. Although costly and in short supply 
when chosen, demand has reduced the cost and subsequent 
exper’ =nce has completely justified the choice of H.T.P. 

It vas decided to design for a sea-level thrust of 8,000 Ib. 
with possible later uprating of the engine to 10,000 Ib. 
Initially the Spectre was to be capable of throttling down to 
about 20% of its full-thrust rating, with develooment to a lower 
limit «: a later stage. 

A decision was then made on a single combustion chamber 
tather ‘han multiple ones. Design studies showed that a single 
chamb-r capable of operating over the complete range would 
be the lighter, more compact and reliable solution. 


The next question to be decided was whether the single 
chamber should be fed by a conventional and separate turbo- 
pump or whether the radical low-loss (or “ topping”) turbine 
scheme should be used in which the turbine exhausts into the 
combustion chamber. This scheme gave the potential advan- 
tage of a higher overall specific thrust, as the turbine exhaust 
was not ejected overboard with little or no propulsive effect. 
It also led to a compact engine without a separate turbine 
exhaust. Fundamentally it Ied to a safe ignition system, as a 
steam flow from the turbine would constantly purge the com- 
bustion chamber of any fuel that might be left there unburnt. 

On balance it was felt that the advantages of the low-loss 
system more than outweighed its disadvantages and it was 
adopted. This decision has been subsequently justified on the 
ground of safety alone. 

A contract for the Spectre was received from the Ministry of 
Supply in mid-1951, although a great deal of preliminary work 
had been done before this. Before any engine running was 
attempted a great deal of rig testing was done on the valves, 
pumps, governor, turbine seal and starting system. 

The first cold run was in mid-1953 and the first hot run 
in the autumn of that year. Combustion temperature was 
initially kept down to about 1700°C. by the use of a 16:1 
mixture ratio, but stoichiometric and full-thrust conditions were 
achieved about six months later: considerable running was done 
between thrusts of 1,000 Ib. and 9,000 Ib 

Following test-bed development, flight approval for the 
engine over a 2,000-7,000-lb. thrust range was obtained in the 
autumn of 1956 and flight-testing began in December in a 
specially modified Canberra. Flights with the Spectre running 
“hot ” were begun in February, 1957, and altogether 29 flights 
were made. General engine handling was studied and par- 
ticular attention paid to thrust control and re-starting. 

After completion of a satisfactory flight programme in the 
Canberra, a Spectre was installed in an S-R.5S3 aircraft early 
in 1957 and a series of ground runs made. The first S-R.53 
flight, in May, 1957, was quite successful except for the inability 
of the engine to restart during the flight. This was traced to 
valve malfunctioning which was subsequently put right by 
modification. A considerable number of S-R.53 flights have 
been made to date and excevt for some minor troubles the 
Spectre has behaved quite well. 

Three fairly maior changes were, however, made to the engine 
during this period. A dumping system was introduced which 
completely drained the fuel injector when the engine was shut 
down. This made it totally impossible for fuel to*enter the 
catalyst packs and cause an explosion on subsequent restart, 
as had happened during deliberate mishandling tests with an 
earlier version of the engine. The second change was to start 
the engine by means of the aircraft main tank pressure rather 
than by the engine-starting system. This gives a rather slower 
initial start but as it meant that the engine was both primed with 
H.T.P. and started by the same operation, it was felt to be 
more reliable, especially for restarting the engine after a period 
of heat soak. It has also been possible to omit the oil-cooling 
heat-exchanger; both these changes have reduced engine weight 
and complication. 

Development of the Spectre 1 has now reached a stage where 
only minor matters demand attention. Experience has shown 
how the design can be improved in a number of ways and many 
modifications are being built into later engines. 

By a general rearrangement of components it has been found 
possible to reduce the weight and complexity. As an example, 
it has been possible, by locating the combustion chamber in 
a different way and at the same time changing its material, 
to use high-pressure cooling as was originally intended on the 
Spectre 1. This eliminates one of the H.T.P. pumps and greatly 
simplifies the gearbox. A number of parts, originally made in 
steel, are now of light alloy, and some of the more difficult 
seals in the Spectre 1 have been eliminated by redesign. These 
and many other modifications are incorporated in the Spectre 4 
and 5, 

Later engines are very much lighter than the Spectre 1, but 
there are still potential improvements which would reduce 
weight and size. For example, the pumps with only a very 
small loss in efficiency. could be mounted on the same shaft as 
the turbine. This would eliminate the gearbox completely and 
with it the need for any oil lubrication, as all the bearings could 
then be propellent lubricated, following the practice already 
employed on the Spectre 1. The separate combustion chamber 
and coolant jacket could be replaced by a fabricated one-piece 
multi-channel chamber, the durability of which has already been 
demonstrated with H.T.P. cooling over a wide thrust range. 

The changes would involve no new principles, but only a 
logical development of techniques proved in Spectre testing. 
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— long enough, everybody who takes the slightest interest 
in aeronautical affairs has known that the doctors (or rather 
the planners in M.T.C.A.) have despaired of saving the life of 
London’s best-known airfield. Though not the earliest aero- 
drome, its position on the top of the North Downs and the long 
straight run of the railway leading up to it from the south- 
east corner of England, had ensured that good use was made 
of Croydon by early operators. This in spite of the fact that 
it was always a difficult place to get to from anywhere in 
London that mattered. 

Like a lot of tough old-timers Croydon is being an 
unconscionable time about dying. It is not even receiving life- 
saving injections; its needs are met by, so we are told on 
excellent authority, the payment of some £25,000 per annum 
from the Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation. There 
is even some doubt about this figure; some people say that it 
includes payments for a training college of some sort. However, 
nobody disputes the fact that M.T.C.A. get less revenue than 
it costs them to keep Croydon in being. And equally it is 
certain that if there were any sound commercial way of bridging 
the gap somebody would have come forward to run the airfield, 
for however nice it is to make a sound profit, it is even nicer 
to be acclaimed as a public saviour and make a nice profit. 

So far as we can see there are three classes of user for the 
airfield. First come the business firms who operate aircraft, 
repair and maintain them, and even build small ones. They 
employ around 500 skilled engineers. There are the owners. 
business and private, who use the airfield as the most convenient 
one for going to or coming from the Continent. 

Equally, it is the sole remaining airfield that is almost 
reasonably close to the West End and the City. It is close 
enough for one well-known aircraft constructing managing 
director to fly there from his own airfield rather than coming 
up by the excellent British Railways service from the West 
Country. He finds that he can come up under radar 
surveillance the whole way. 

It is an extraordinary thing how London has lost its air- 
fields. There was a time when one could fly in and out of 
Hendon, Hanworth and Heston. There were Stag Lane and 
Cricklewood. We have used them all at odd times since 1929. 
Now the glory has departed from them all and in a few weeks’ 
time the last is to be deprived of its sustenance. Yet curiously 
enough, Croydon ranks high in the M.T.C.A. records of activity. 
For the month of July last the total aircraft movements were 
7.048. Apart from L.A.P. only Southend ranked higher with 
a total of 8,204. 

Some people contend the majority of private aviators have 
exerted no strong pressure about Croydon. We do not pretend 
to know whether this would be justified by a referendum. We 
do know that if all private aviators do not hang together in the 
matter of airfields they will hang separately; this includes 
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stringing along with operators of so-called executive aircraft. 
Pilots of both classes do not want to call at, and indeed it 
could be said are not wanted at, the big commercial airfields 
used by scheduled air transport. Two years have elapsed since 
we wrote in THE AEROPLANE (August 9, 1957) that the day 
would come when Gatwick and Southend would be closed as 
effectively to private flying as L.A.P. was then and is now. 
Croydon will be needed more than ever when this state of 
affairs is reached in five years’ time or sooner. 

However, there may be yet time for concerting action, though 
four years ago was the time to do this. The M.T.C.A. has 
to find new homes for its displaced tenants; not only do they 
not want to go to Biggin Hill, pleasant though that outpost on 
the North Downs is, it is Air Ministry property and it is 
known that the Air Ministry are not going to let it out of 
their hands. Moreover, they cannot offer lengthy tenure to 
would-be tenants. 

We should like to know exactly how carefully anyone has 
looked into the possibility of letting out some more factory 
space at certain selected sites on the airfield. The present 
area, however much too small for the Boeing 707, is certainly 
much too big for one of Mr. Norman Jones’ Tiger Moths. 
Could it be that just as pruning is beneficial to the garden, so 
tidying up the perimeter of Croydon might earn that missing 
£25,000 without spoiling the airfield for the operator, the 
aircraft engineer and the private pilot? 


Croydon is the last of the airfields within a reasonable rad .'s of 
Charing Cross. 
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Correspondence 


Air Police Operations 


OUR correspondent, J. S. Welsh, in THE AEROPLANE for 

October 10, raises the question of the use of aircraft in 
police Operations. Militarily, of course, work of this nature 
has been done for a great many years. 

Westland helicopters are used by the Hong Kong Security 
Forces for Customs patrol, crowd control and general police 
surveillance of seaboard and inland areas. These helicopters, 
Widgeon five-seaters, are equipped with loud-hailers and com- 
prehensive radio. 

B.E.A. also use one of their Westland Whirlwind helicopters 
on charter to the police and civil-defence organizations, and on 
numerous occasions Westland helicopters have been called in 
to assist the police in their duties. 

Helicopters have given a fine account of themselves in forest- 
fire patrol and fire-fighting and have done magnificent work in 
rescue from flooded areas and in other circumstances of civil 
catastrophe. 

Yeovil, Somerset. H. J. PENROSE. 

Sales Manager, Westland Aircraft, Ltd. 


Turbojets vy. Turboprops 


CANNOT agree with the suggestion of your correspondent 

Alan Moorcroft (THE AEROPLANE, October 24) that the 
decision to proceed with the Comet was a bad one or that this 
aircraft is indifferent and has no market. 

In your Editorial of October 10 you explained clearly the 
advantages of this aircraft, notably the fact that it does not 
require enormous runways, also that it can earn profits on 
moderate traffic-density routes. This is not an ideal aircraft 
for high-density routes such as the Atlantic route—leave that 
to the American jets—but there are many routes, such as the 
Commonwealth routes and those of some of the smaller air- 
lines, where this is the most suitable aircraft, and will be for 
many years. 

As for the Vanguard, this with its immense passenger/freight 
flexibility also has a great market on short/medium range routes 
with large seasonal variation of traffic density. After all, over 
40 ordered before the maiden flight is not a bad start. 

Cambridge. TAN W. Larpy. 


B.O.A.C. Finances 


li is sincerely hoped that your magazine will afford me a few 
lines on the current topic of B.O.A.C.’s loss for 1957. 

I cannot agree with A. Spooner (THE AEROPLANE, Septem- 
ber 12) on the unfair competition; perhaps the failure to increase 
this Atlantic traffic was mainly due to lack of policy and fore- 
sight on the part of B.O.A-C. Why operate 10 to 14 
services weekly to West Africa with Stratocruisers when some 
run only half full—surely their better use would have been on 
the “ unfair route.” It is hardly “ cricket” to hide behind an 
“unfair” label when this is due to the management's policy. 

Secondly, why should an airline use two and three captains 
on numerous flights? Surely this is wasted expenditure, when 
with three aboard the salary bill is somewhere near £10,000 
per annum. This comment is confirmed by _ B.O.A.C.’s 
announcement of a surplus of over 100 pilots in 1960. 

Richmond, Surrey. H. K. BATCHELOR. 


Why Not Single Runways? 


URING the M.T.C.A.’s machinations to murder Croydon 

erodrome, one of the things that has emerged is that it is 

the Ministry's function—required by law—to encourage and 

foster all forms of civil aviation. But there are many instances 
Where it does not do so. May I quote an example? 

After the proven success of Rotterdam’s new airport, which 
is operated as a single-runway aerodrome, I wrote to the 
Hastings Town Council to interest them in the idea, and get 
them to take it up, of operating a uni-directional runway of 
about 1,000-1,500 yd. at the former Pebsham aerodrome. 
They replied that the M.T.C.A. would not license a single run- 
way only, and that there would have to be a secondary one at 
approximately right-angies to the main one, of not less than 
tWo-:hirds the length of the main one. This ruling will, of 
course, now considerably delay the development of an aero- 
dron.e on this site; and the decision seems to have affected the 
tate of progress of development. and even perhaps the council's 
enthusiasm for the project. 

The Ministry’s ban on uni-directional runway aerodromes 
seems inconsistent. As regards safety, the probity and technical 


THE AEROPLANE 


integrity of the Dutch licensing authorities is in no way inferior 
to our own, so we have the rather Gilbertian situation of the 
M.T.C.A. approving British companies to operate under 
associate route agreements from British aerodromes to 
Rotterdam airport, yet they will not allow the same type of 
aerodrome as Rotterdam in this country. 

If this is a rigid bam, then perhaps they will explain why 
operations are permitted from Gatwick, where at present there 
is only a single runway? In principle there seems to be one law 
for the Ministry and one for the private or municipal aerodrome 
operator. 


Bexhill-on-Sea. HuGu A. GorDon. 
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Total Success! A friend, a Vickers man, swears 
that while at a Washington diplomatic reception he 
overheard an American lady say “ You're a Viscount? 
But I thought that was an aeroplane? ” 


* 


The Victor which recently flew to Malta in two 
hours had a little notice painted on the side: 
RUNNING IN—PLEASE PASS. The only snag was 
that nobody could catch up to read it. 


. 


No Business Like P.R.O. Business 
“Public Relations is something I wouldn't even do 
in private.” 
x 
Private Paradise. One of our topsy-turvy news- 
papers says that the 65,000 private ‘planes in America 
are equivalent to “one to every 32 commercial air 
liners.” Even more vital statistics were once printed 
in the Bootle Times, which reported that that town 
“has no fewer than 1,198 public houses per head of 
population.” It’s up to the Popular Flying Associa- 
tion to get the best of both worlds by organizing an 
American Private Owners’ Rally at Bootle. 


* 


Stress in the Mess. The report that an R.A.F. 
Officers’ Mess President, in reply to a member's pro- 
position, said “ But before we buy this chandelier, is 
there any Mess member who can play it?” reminds 
me of a war-time Sergeants’ Mess meeting I was at. 
It was suggested that the bar should stock lighter fuel 
but a sergeant said he believed it was against regula- 
tions to keep inflammable materials on the premises. 
Whereupon the proposing W.O., who could get most 
things wholesale and was believed to have a personal 
interest in this matter, leaped to his feet and declared 

“ But this is not inflammable! ° 
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NOTES AND EVENTS 


NEW PRODUCTION FACILITIES.— 
With the opening of new air-conditioned 
premises, Kelvin and Hughes (Aviation), 
Ltd., of Barkingside, has extended its 
facilities for the assembly and testing of 
precision gyro and optical instruments. 
The production area is divided into two 
sections, flanked by a goods receiving and 
cleaning area. 


FERRANTI DEVELOPMENT. — A 
new micro-spot cathode-ray tube capable 
of resolving 5,000 lines is now available 
from the Electronics Department of 
Ferranti, Ltd. Measuring 5 in. across, the 
tube has been developed for airborne 
applications such as aerial mapping. The 
spot size is considerably less than 
1/1000 in. 


COCKPIT LIGHTING.—AII _ the 
instrument lighting for the control cabin 
of the D.H. Comet 4 has been supplied 
by the Aircraft Components Division of 
Thorn Electrical Industries, Ltd. Both 
Thorn Plasteck and Pillar lighting systems 
have been used. 


COUPLER SYSTEMS.—British Insu- 
lated Callender’s Cables, Ltd., has intro- 
duced polypole coupler systems to provide 
interconnection of electronic and similar 
types of equipment. Typical applications 
are industrial television camera chains, 
ground radar and specialized signalling, 
remote control, and measuring equipment. 


CIBA DATA.—Design _ information 
sheets on Aeroweb honeycomb have now 
been published by Ciba (A.R.L.), Ltd., 
of Duxford, Cambridge, in loose-leaf 
form. 


SILICONE RUBBERS.—The Nobel 
Division of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., at Stevenston, Ayrshire, has 
issued a booklet containing a summary of 
the grades, properties and applications of 
its silicone rubbers. 


COMET SUPPLIERS.—Among the 
many important contributors to the 
success of the de Havilland Comet can 
be counted CIBA (A.R.L.), Ltd., of Dux- 
ford, who are responsible for the basic 
Redux metal-to-metal bonding process 
that is extensively used in the Comet’s 
airframe. Their name was inadvertently 
omitted from the list of suppliers to the 
Comet 4 which was published in our issue 
for October 24. 


MATERIAL HANDLING.In a new 
documentary film produced by Geo. W. 


. sigilnt ot 


King, Ltd., of Argyle Works, Stevenage, 
Herts, on the company’s materials hand- 
ling systems and their application, the 
77-ft. span 12-ton latching cranes installed 
at the Bristol Aircraft Co.’s assembly 
hall are illustrated. The film is 16-mm. 
black-and-white, runs for 24 min., and 
is available on loan. 


AIR SURVEY MAPS.—Relief maps of 
Europe and the World based on air sur- 
veys by Canadian Aero Services, Ltd., are 
now available in this country from Derby 
Aerosurveys, Ltd., at 78 Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W.1. 


AIRCRAFT STARTER. — Auto 
Diesels, Ltd., of Uxbridge, Middx., has 
produced a modified version of its Aydee 
air bleed turbine aircraft-starting equip- 
ment. It has a rated output at the end of 
a 25-ft. hose of 14.7 p.s.i.a. at 15° C. 
at sea level conditions. 


INSTRUMENT TESTING.—A new 
instrument catalogue has been published 
by Avo, Ltd., of 92-96 Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1, describing the 
company’s electrical, electronic and 
nucleonic test equipment. 


Company Notices 
NEW COMPANY 

Airborne Catering (Southend - on -Sea), Ltd. 
(613,161).—Private co. Reg. Oct. 20. Cap. £500 
in £1 shs. Objects: To acquire the business carried 
on by H. H. Snowball as Airborne Catering at 
Westcliff-on-Sea, and carry on the business of cater- 
ing contractors for the supply of pre-packed meals 
to airline companies and transport undertakings of 
all kinds, etc. Subscribers (each with one sh.): 
Henry H. Snowball, Holmwood Hotel, First Avenue, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, hotelier; Roy E. Howard, 32 Oaks 
Lane, Newbury Park, Ilford, office manager. 
Henry H. Snowball is first director. Solr.: D. 
Ferguson King, 56a London Rd., Southend-on-Sea. 
Reg. off.: Holmwood Hotel, First Avenue, West- 


cliff-on-Sea. 
INCREASE OF CAPITAL 
Airspray (Colchester), Ltd. (564,765), Aerial spray- 
ing contractors, etc., Essex House, Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2.—Increased by £9,999 in Is. shs., 
beyond reg. cap. of £1. 


New Patents 


APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED 
406,057.—Smith and Sons (England), Ltd., S.— 
“ Aircraft instruments.""—March 1, 1957. 
(March 1, 1956.) 
806,030.—Rolls-Royce, Ltd.—**Controlling aircraft."’ 
—Aug. 3, 1954. (Aug. 25, 1953.) 
806,038.—Armstrong Motors, Ltd.— 
“ Thrust-reversing means for a 


Siddeley 


jet pro- 
pulsion engine.”"—April 15, 1957. (April 

27, 1956.) 
806,024.—British Messier, Ltd.—** Aircraft under- 
carriages.""—May 2, 1957. (May 2, 1956.) 
Applications open to public inspection on Dec. 17, 
1958; opposition period expires on March 17, 1959. 


SIMPLE SEATS. — Seats 
by Flight Equipment and 
Engineering Ltd., are 
installed in Britannias of 
Air Charter, Ltd., and 
Hunting-Clan Air 
Transport, Ltd. The 
triple - seat, complete 
with tables and safety 
belts, weighs 70lb. 


Photograph copyright 
“The Aeroplane” 


Aviation Calendar 


lecture, ** Operation of Naval Aircraft 
Aircraft Carriers,” by Rear 
J. P. W. Furse, C.B., O.B.E., R.N., at 


Duke Street, Glasgow, at 19.15 hrs. 
November 11.—R.Ace.S. Lectu 


High Lift at Low Speeds,” by Dr 


W.1, at 19.00 hrs. 
November 11.—R.Ac.S. Graduates 


(chairman, B.O.A.C.), in the Library 


Branch lecture, *‘ The Application of 


ac Electrical System to Aircraft,” 


ibe Down, at 17.45 hrs. 


Hotel, Hull, at 19.00 hrs. 
November 12. — R.Ac.S. 

Branch lecture, * D gital 

Analysers,”’ 


College of Technology, 
19.30 hrs. 


Manchester, 


Personal Equipment,” 


Havilland Restaurant, Hatfield, at 18.15 


tion Engineers, *‘Some Thoughts on 
House, Bristol, at 18.00 hrs. 


lecture, 


19.30 hrs. 


Avenue, Southend, at 19.30 hrs. 


facturing, Ltd., Reading, at 18.15 hrs. 
November 12.—Kronfeld Club talk, 

Early Days,”” by F. N. Slingsby, at 

Eccleston Square, London, S.W.1, 


Swindon, at 19.00 hrs. 
lecture, “* Flight Refuelling,”” by P. 
at 18.45 hrs. 


lecture, ** The Objects and Methods 


Aerial Surveys,”” 
at 19.30 hrs. 

lecture, “* 
at Filton House, Bristol, at 18.00 hrs 


senior staff canteen, Luton Airport, 
18.15 hrs. 


November 10.—R.Ac.S. Glasgow Branch 
Admiral 


Royal College of Science and Technolo: ay, 


“Boundary Layer Control to Produce 


Williams, A.F.R.Ae.S., in the Thea 
Park Lane House, 45 Park Lane, London, 


Students Section lecture, ‘* The Air Trans- 
port Auxiliary,"” by Sir Gerard D‘Erlanger 


Hamilton Place, London, W.1, at 19.30 hrs 
November 11.—R.Ac.S. Boscombe Down 


by S. S. 
Hall, in the Lecture Hall, A. and A.E.E., 
Boscom! 


November 12.—R.Ac.S. Brough Branch, 
Fifth Sir George Cayley Memorial Lecture, 
“The History of the Blackburn Company,” 
by G. E. Petty, M.I.Mech.E., F.R.Ac.S 
(formerly chief designer, Blackburn Aircraft, 
Ltd.), in the Writing Room, Royal Station 


Manchester 
Differential 
by K. V. Diprose, B.A. (A. 
Roe and Co., Ltd.), in the Reynolds Hall, 


November 12.—R.Ac.S. Hatfield Branch 
lecture, ** Aviation, Medicine, and Aircrew 
by Fit. Lt. J. King 
(Institute of Aviation Medicine) in the de 


November 12.—R.Ae.S. Bristol Branch, 
joint lecture with the Institute of Produc- 


American and British Approach to Aircraft 
and Aero-Engine Procurement and Produc- 
tion,” by Air Cdre. F. R. Banks, at Filton 
November 12.—R.Ae.S. Chester —- 
* Aircraft in Agriculture,”’ by R. 
Bird (Auster Aircraft), in the ial 
Theatre, Grosvenor Museum, Chester, at 


November 12.—R.Ac.8. Southend Branch. 
film evening, at the Labour. Hall, Boston 


November 12.—R.Ae.S. Reading Branch. 
film show, in the canteen, Western Manu- 


“The 
November 13.—R.Ac.S. Swindon Branch 
lecture, ** The Fairey Rotodyne,”’ by D. M. 
Davies, at The College, Victoria Road, 
November 17.—R.Ac.S. Halton Branch 
Proctor, in the Branch H.Q., R.A.F. Halton, 
November 17.—R.Ac.S. Henlow Branch 


by J. H. Saffery, in Build- 
ing 62, R.A.F. Technical College, Henlow, 


November 18.—R.Ac.S. Bristol Branch 
Ram-Jets,”’ by Dr. R. R. Jamison, 


November 18.—R.Ac.S. Luton Branch, 
discussion paper evening, in the Napier 
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Personal Notices 
BIRTHS 


—On October 23, at Rutland Memorial 


Bichard. 
Hospital, Oakham, to Jean (née Ware), 
Fit. Lt. K. Bichard—a son. 

Griffiths.—On October 9, at Toronto, 

Nancy, wife of We. Cdr. 

daughter. 

Howard.—On October 25, at St. Mary's 
Portsmouth, to Bery! (née Johnson), wife of 
Frank Howard—a son. 


wife of 


Ontario, 
A. Gritliths@ 


)spital, 
Fit. lt 


Perkins.—On October 20, at R.A.F. Hospital 


Ely, to Daphne (née Bessell), wife of San. 
Perkins—a son. 
MARRIAGE 


Neal—Slinger.—On October 25, at Church 


Assumption, Warwick Street, London, W 
Cdr. G. J. N. Neal, R.A.F., to Sqn. 


Slinger, W.R.A.F. 
DEATHS 

Duke.—On October 8, in a wa acc 
Belgium, Fit. Lt. K. W. Duke, R.A 

O’Grady.—On October 22. in a asin act 
Italy, Terence Michael O'Grady, eldest 
Gp. Capt. and Mrs. C. C. O'Grady, of 
mouth. 
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